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PRESENTATION 


This is an excellent sketch of the religiosity of the Puerto Rican. 

Mr. FENTON emphazises the highly idiosyncratic nature of Puerto Rican 
Christianity, whether Catholic or Protestant. 

The organization of this work is straightforward: after a historical 
sketch of Catholicism on the island after the Spanish conquest the author 
contrasts the actual practice of religion by the people —almost entirely 
independent of the Catholic clergy— with the official Catholic faith and 
practice; he then proceeds to a discussion of the social effects of the ac¬ 
ceptance of Protestantism on its adherants; discusses the religious life 
of Puerto Ricans in New York, and ends his book —quite properly— with 
a lucid conclusion. 

In spite of the modest credentials claimed by the author, and the length 
of the work in proportion to its wide scope, this is a valuable study of 
a subject which has not apparently been dealt with as a whole. 

Junta de Directores 
CIDOC S0NDE0S 
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INTRODUCTION 


This thesis is a semi-scholarly attempt to understand the religious ex¬ 
perience of the Puerto Rican people, on the island and in New York City. 

It would be presumptous for anyone lacking a knowledge of the Spanish lan¬ 
guage and a broad familiarity with Puerto Rican culture for a long period 
to claim to write a truly scholarly work on such a subject. 


Moreover, the topic presented is much too broad for any but cursory treat¬ 
ment. Surprisingly much has been written about religion in Puerto Rico, 
but there is neither a good single treatment of the whole subject nor a 
lot written about any single aspect. This thesis can at least claim to be 
comprehensive in scope, and perhaps it may lay some groundwork for future 
students seeking an understanding of Puerto Rican religious life. 


The Purto Rican religious experience is significant to us for at least two 
reasons. Puerto Rico is a classic example, attached in a peculiar rela¬ 
tionship to the United States and thus to the American Church, of an under¬ 
developed area undergoing rapid social and economic change. The dual fac¬ 
tors of Protestant strength and dramatic social and economic progress, both 
occurring in a short period of time, make Puerto Rico’s religious situa¬ 
tion significant as a case history of the Church in rapid social change. 
Second, it is from Puerto Rico that the first major migration of non-Eng¬ 
lish speaking peoples since the 1920’s has come to cities like New York. 

The Puerto Ricans are destined to play a growing role in the life of our 
cities, especially New York. On Protestantism’s ability to minister to 
them may hinge its future there in the next few years. 

It once seemed possible to deal in this thesis either with the ministry 
of the Church to Puerto Ricans in the city, or with the ministry of 


the Church to Puerto Ricans in the midst of rapid change on the island. 

But it has rapidly become clear that any such division is artificial. 

The ministry of the Church to Puerto Ricans in Puerto Rico and the minis¬ 
try of the Church to Puerto Ricans in New York is one and the same minis¬ 
try. The spiritual heredity and the changed (or changing) urbanized envi¬ 
ronment in which the Church must somehow meet and minister to the Puerto 
Rican are the same. Even the persons involved are often the same, for 
this is the first "commuting" migration in history. At the moment, more 
Puerto Ricans are leaving New York than are coming (though the Common¬ 
wealth Office of Migration views this as temporary), and in Puerto Rico 
one constantly encounters people—especially young people—who have spent 
some time in New York. The bond between the island and the city is reflec¬ 
ted in the curious fact that the United Evangelical Church of Puerto Rico 
(United Church Congregational and Evangelical United Brethren) carries 
administrative responsibility for two Spanish churches in New York; con¬ 
versely, two Baptist churches were recently formed on the island by retur- 
ing migrants from a Baptist church in the city. 

According the conversations with the Rev. Gilberto ROBLES of the 

Iglesia Evangelica Unida de Puerto Rico in Rio Piedras, 20 March 

1964; and with the Rev. Santiago SOTO FONTANEZ of the New York 

Baptist City Society in New York, 18 March 1964. 

Of course, New York is not Puerto Rico, and the New York churches have 
certain responsibilities which the churches in rural Puerto Rico do not 
have, and vice versa. Yet given the interaction between New York and 
Puerto Rico at present, the work of the Church in one place is bound to 
affect, for good or ill, the work of the Church in the other, and the 
common needs and concerns of both must be recognized. 

For practical reasons, this thesis has relied rather heavily on printed 
materials, of which there are quite a few in English. Yet the work which 
it represents was born and nurtured during a love affair with the Puerto 
Rican people, among whom are surely some of the most gracious people alive, 
and has been enriched by personal conversation and experience. I first 
visited Puerto Rico six years ago, at which time I became interested in 
the problems and opportunities which the Church and especially its youth 
were facing in that rapidly developing society. For several years I have 
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been a member of a Church in New York with a small Spanish congregation 
and a broad contact with the growing Spanish community; for almost two 
years I worked out of that Church with a streetclub of Puerto Rican boys. 
Now, in Puerto Rico itself, I have been able to know and appreciate all 
the more the generosity of the Puerto Rican spirit as I have come to live 
among a group of Protestant seminarians and university students. 

Out of these albeit limited and yet personally significant ties, one ex¬ 
perience stands out which perhaps symbolizes the subject of this thesis. 
Just about a year ago, I was called to the bedside of a young Puerto Rican 
friend who was mortally ill with a brain tumor. Six of us hovered around 
the bed: his family, always of central importance with Puerto Ricans; the 
medical doctors and scientists who on the frontiers of medicine were se¬ 
eking to reverse the growth of the tumor and seemed to represent the tre¬ 
mendous impact of scientism on the traditional culture of the island; the 
Catholic chaplain at the hospital who administered the last rites of the 
Church in recognition of the family's official Catholicism; a mysterious 
woman with pictures and charms and prayers, a kind of curandera so typical 
of Puerto Rican folk religion; and me, a main-line Protestant of middle- 
class background, close to the family as a result of my Church's social 
service outreach. The scene stands out not just because the boy recovered 
and each of us probably took credit for it privately; but because it is a 
kind of parable of the human forces among whom —along with that vigorous 
outgrowth of Protestantism known as Pentecostalism—the spiritual destiny 
of Puerto Rico and the Puerto Ricans is currently being decided. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH 


1.1 THE FIRST FOUR CENTURIES 


If we knew more about the religion of the original Arawak Indians who in¬ 
habited Puerto Rico (or Borinquen, as they are thought to have called it), 
we might be better able to understand the folk religion which persists 
today in rural areas of the island. Nevertheless, for all practical pur¬ 
poses the history of religion in Puerto Rico begins not with the Indians 
but with Columbus, who "discovered'’ the island on his second voyage to the 
New World in 1493 and named it for John the Baptist. Puerto Rico is not 
to be understood apart from the fact that it was 

1(1) Colonized by Catholics acting under the sovereignty of a Cath¬ 
olic power in which the function of Church and State was closely 
linked. Julian H. STEWARD and others, The People of Puerto Rico— 

A Study in Social Anthropology , Urbana, University of Illinois, 

1956, p. 42. Hereafter, references to this work will be cited by 
the name of the author of the particular study and People , Op. cit . 

In 1511, less than three years after the first permanent Spanish settle¬ 
ment at Caparra (just outside modern San Juan), the Roman Catholic diocese 
of San Juan was established, under the province of Seville, Spain. 

1(2) William FERREE, "Trends in Puerto Rican Church History," in 
Report on the First Conference on the Spiritual Care of Puerto Rican 

Migrants, New York, Office of the Coordinator of Spanish-American 

Catholic Action, 1955, p. 148; and W.A. JONES, "Porto Rico" in Cath ¬ 
olic Encyclopedia , New York, Appleton, 1911, v. 12, p. 292. 

The first bishop, Alonso MONSO, is believed to have arrieved in 1513 and 
claims in a letter to have been the first bishop in the New World. (Op. 
cit.). At this time, Puerto Rico had but 200 Spaniards in two European 
settlements, and perhaps 500 Indian Christians. 










From the beginning, there was a close—and the modern observer, unholy— 
alliance between religious and secular power, characteristic of Spain as 
it emerged triumphant from centuries of war against Islam. The Church was 
less an independent force subject to Rome than an instrument of the Span¬ 
ish crown, Church officials owing their appointments, and hence their lo¬ 
yalty, not to the Roman pontiff but to the Spanish king. In Puerto Rico, 
the Church quickly became an agency of social control and was used to 
further the personal aims of the colonial functionaries. 

1(3) Julian H. STEWARD and others, The People of Puerto Rico—A Study 
in Social Anthropology , Urbana, University of Illinois, 1956, p. 42-3 
William DINWIDDIE, Porto Rico—Its Conditions and Possibilities , New 
York, Harper, 1899, p. 203. 

In 1519 Alonso MONSO became Inquisitor General of the Indies and the hated 
Inquisition was born in the New World. (W.A. JONES, "Porto Rico" in Cath¬ 
olic Encyclopedia , New York, Appleton, 1911, v. 12, p. 292; George M. 
FOWLES, Down in Porto Rico , New York, Eaton & Mains, 1906, p. 108.). 

There are claims that, though enslavement of the Indians was condemned by 
the Pope in 1537, he and his successors participated in the oppressive 
repartimiento / encomienda system; (STEWARD, Op. cit., p. 43; JONES, Op. 
cit., p. 292) whether or not they later utilized Negro slave labor it 
seems that at least some of the clergy were willing to defend the insti¬ 
tution as ordained by divine law. (Gordon LEWIS, Puerto Rico—Freedom and 
Power in the Caribbean , New York, Monthly Review, 1963, p. 272). 

If there were advantages for the Church in this arrangement, one was cer¬ 
tainly not financial, because throughout the Spanish colonial period the 
Church seems to have been notoriously poor. (Henry K. CARROLL, Report on 
the Island of Porto Rico , Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, 
1899, p. 28). The principle source of revenue was supposed to be the 
tithe but this was never adequate—especially since the King had thought¬ 
fully exempted precious metals. (STEWARD, Op. cit., p. 43; JONES, Op. 
cit., p. 292). A series of conflicts and adjustments culminated in the 
1850's with the government assuming responsibility for all Church salaries 
and expenses and the governor, already head of the civil government, the 
military forces, and the judiciary, becoming vice-patron of the Church. 
(LEWIS, Op. cit., p. 50; JONES, Op. cit., p. 293; STEWARD, Op. cit., p. 
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43, 59). At about the same time, an unsuccessful effort was made to 
eliminate special charges for the sacraments. (CARROLL, Op. cit., p. 28). 
Given the poverty of the Church and the scattered population (many apparen¬ 
tly fled to the remote areas expressly to escape Spanish repression) 

(Earl PARKER HANSON, Puerto Rico—Land of Wonders , New York, Knopf, 1960, 
p. 281), the Church was unable to work intensively in the rural areas and 
restricted its efforts to the towns. (STEWARD, Op. cit., p. 43; Howard B. 
GROSE, Advance in the Antilles , New York: Presbyterian, 1910, p. 205). 

A special word needs to be said about the clergy. Initially, there may 
have been many native priests, including several descendants of Juan PONCE 
DE LEON, the first governor, whose family settled in the island. 

(Salvador PEREA, ’’Historical Notes and Interpretation on Vocations and 
Clergy in Puerto Rico,” in Spiritual Care , Op. cit., p. 157). Into the 
19th century, the ratio of priests to people remained adequate—in 1765, 
a year for which figures are available, roughly one for every 660 people. 
(Op. cit., p. 159). Yet as time passed, the hierarchy discouraged the 
development of native clergy in the fear that they would provide leader¬ 
ship for eventual rebellion (STEWARD, Op. cit., p. 59; and Spiritual 
Care , Op. cit., p. 148), and more and more of the clergy were drawn not 
from the island but from Spain—at the very time anti-Spanish feeling was 
sweeping Latin America. Poverty and increasing educational requirements 
perhaps also played a role in reducing the native clergy. (Op. cit.). 
Before 1960, only one native Puerto Rican served as bishop on the island. 
This was Juan Alejo DE ARIZMENDI, bom in San Juan of Spanish parents, al¬ 
legedly appointed at the suggestion of the Spanish king in 1803, and until 
his death in 1814 a supporter of the efforts for liberalization of Spanish 
rule which accompanied the seating of a Puerto Rican delegate in the 
Spanish parliament ( cortes ). (San Juan Star, 18 July 1960, p. 3; 4 August 
1960, p. 4). 

Rightly or wrongly, the foreign clergy was popularly portrayed as personal¬ 
ly profligate. An observer at the time of the American occupation writes: 

1(4) The life of the clergy seems to have been one of idleness and 
almost complete indolence in the past; they have never been active 
factors in an effort to ameliorate the depressed condition of the 
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people; they have never been educators, and as spiritual advisers their 
relationship to the people has apparently been purely perfunctory. 
DINWIDDIE, Op. cit., p. 204. 

Charges that moral offenses were widespread among the clergy were damaging, 
whether true or false, and one bitter layman told the above observer, 

1(5) We dare not send our daughters to confession. Op. cit. p. 205; 
see also GROSE, Op. cit., p. 199-207; FOWLES, Op. cit., p. 100-101; 
and Henry K CARROLL, "Puerto Rico as a Mission Field," Missionary 
Review of the World , New York, Funk & Wagnall, v. 23/13, August 1900, 
p. 587. 

All of these things point to a situation in which the Church and especial¬ 
ly its clergy were increasingly alienated from the people and highly mis¬ 
trusted. That Spanish colonialism was finished in the New World was clear¬ 
ly demonstrated in the early years of the 19th century as revolution 
erupted in country after country across Latin America. Yet the Church 
could not disentangle itself from Spanish fortunes; in a pastoral letter 
in 1830 the Bishop of San Juan went so far as to identify anti-Spanish 
with anti-religious feeling. (STEWARD, Op. cit., p. 59n.). Hence the 
collapse of the Spanish empire brought the near collapse of the Church. 
Although the source is obscure, Father Sherman—son of the famous Civil 
War general and Roman Catholic chaplain with the American forces which 
occupied the island in the Spanish-American war—is widely quoted at the 
time as having written, 

1(6) Porto Rico is a Catholic country without religion whatsoever. 

The clergy does not seem to have any firm hold on the native people, 
nor have they any lively sympathy with Porto Ricans or Porto Rico... 
Now that the priest are deprived of government aid many are leaving 
the country. The Church has been so united with the State and so, 
identified with it in the eyes of the people that it must share the 
odium with which Spanish rule is commonly regarded. 

Religion is dead on the island. Whether it can be revived as a living 
influence is highly problematical... The non-observance of the sanc¬ 
tity of Sunday, the number of illegitimate children exceeding that 
of the legitimate, the fact that concubinage is said to be common and 
is not sufficiently discountenanced, either legally or socially... 
the prevailing distrust of the priesthood, among whom concubinage is 
the rule and not the exception, the decreasing influence of religion, 
the ethical status of the Roman Church, sunk lower oftentime than the 
atheism which surrounds it, such are the dark lines which portray the 
condition of the portion of America which is under undisputed Roman 
sway... Charles Henry ROBINSON, History of Christian Missions , 
Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1915, p. 410; GROSE, Op. cit., p. 196; also 
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quoted in Arthur JAMES, Thirty Years in Porto Rico , San Juan, Porto 
Rico Progress , 1927, p. 60; and Michael SAENZ, Economic Aspects of 
Church Development in Puerto Rico— - A Study of the Financial Policies 
and Procedures of the Major Protestant Church Groups in Puerto Rico 

from 1898 to 1957, University of Pennsylvania, 1956, Ann Arbor, 

Michigan, University Microfilms, privately printed, p. 20. 


1.2 THE COMING OF PROTESTANTISM 


A part of the Spanish Catholic policy in governing Puerto Rico was the ex¬ 
clusion of all alternatives to the official Catholic ideology. But given 
the growing anti-Spanish, anti-clerical feeling and the long history of 
illicit smuggling which had developed in response to Spanish commercial 
exclusivism, no such prohibitions could be completely effective. Sometime 
in the 1860’s a sailor or merchant named HEILIGER began to preach and en¬ 
courage Bible reading among agricultural workers in Aguadilla, on the west 
coast a healthy distance from the capital city. (Edward A. O’DELL, It 
Came to Pass , New York, Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, 1952, p. 13). Shortly thereafter, during a period of comparative 
tolerance under the Spanish republic, English-speaking residents in Ponce 
and on the adjoining island of Vieques were granted the right to erect an 
Anglican Church. The Church in Ponce—built in gothic style in sections 
imported from England—held its first services in 1873; with the Spanish 
restoration it was allowed, on appeal by Queen Victoria, to continue hold¬ 
ing services provided it did so unobtrusively—spoke only English, posses¬ 
sed no books in Spanish, used a side door as the main entrance, and did 
not ring its bell. 

1(7) Eugenio FERNANDEZ GARCIA, El Libro de Puerto Rico—The Book of 
Porto Rico , San Juan, El Libro Azul , 1923, p. 147; C. Manly MORTON, 
Kingdom Building in Puero Rico , Indianapolis, United Christian Mis¬ 
sionary Society, 1949, p. 8. 

Other groups, meeting in secret for Bible study and anti—Spanish activity, 
provided sporadic guerrilla support to the American invasion of 1898. 
(STEWARD, loc. cit., p. 60, 275-6) 
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These varied Protestant activities were never significant numerically, but 
give evidence of Protestant stirrings even before the american occupation. 

Without question, the American seizure of the island in 1898 was a disaster 
for the Catholic Church. Many of the already scarce and discredited 
clergy returned to Spain. The financial situation was desperate as nei¬ 
ther the United States, with its constitutional separation of Church and 
state, nor the local population, unaccustomed to supporting the clergy and 
Church affairs, were prepared to assume the burdens which had previously 
been carried by the Spanish government. (CARROLL, Op. cit. , v. p. •, JONES, 
Op. cit., p. 294). 

Moreover the Church lacked clear title to its properties. Some Church 
buildings had been long ago expropriated by the government. Others had 
been constructed and even used by the municipios who now claimed that 
buildings built by the people should be kept by the people rather than by 
the priest and refused to grant the Church outright ownership. (CARROLL, 

Op. cit., p. 29-30). Eventually, however, the Church began to make its 
peace with the new situation. (A. ALONSO ALONSO, "Religious Progress in 
Porto Rico," Catholic World . New York, Paulist, v. 76, January 1903, p. 
445-52). In 1903 the diocese of San Juan was placed directly under the 
Vatican; and in 1908 the problem of Church property was resolved by a 
presidential commission which granted the Church $300,000 for expropiated 
facilities. More than half of this money came from insular sources and 
was invested heavily in San Juan real estate as an endowment fund for the 
support of the clergy in the poorer parishes. 

1(8) JONES, Op. cit., p. 294; STEWARD, loc. cit., p. 85; also David 

A. LOCKMILLER, “Settlement of the Church Property Cases in Puerto 

Rico," Hispanic American Historical Review . Durham, North Carolina, 

Duke, v. 18, 1938, p. 228-35. 

American Protestants did not long hesitate to take advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunities presented them by the American takeover and Catholic demoraliza¬ 
tion. Somewhere around the turn of the century a comity agreement was 
reached which divided the island into sectors, provided that the first de¬ 
nomination to enter a given town should have exclusive rights there, and 
opened the major cities (then San Juan and Ponce) to all comers. The 
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Baptists the east central along an old military road, the Congregationals 
a section in the extreme east, the United Brethren a section of the south 
around Ponce, the Disciples the west central, and the Methodists sections 
in the southeast and in the west central between the Disciples and the 
Presbyterians. Apparently the Episcopalians and Lutherans were not involv¬ 
ed in the agreement, nor were the Seventh Day Adventists and others who 
arrived later on the scene. With these exceptions, it is still possible 
to tell what is a Protestant's denomination by the part of the island from 
which he comes and vice versa. The agreement remains a landmark in comity 
arrangements; unfortunately, today the wording and circumstances of the 
agreement are lost and it is not known when it was signed (though 1902 
is the traditional date), who participated in the discussion, or how sec¬ 
tors were assigned. (Paper by Garland FARMER, Cooperative Planning Con ¬ 
ference , Concilio Evangelico, San German, 1959; also SAENZ, Op. cit., p. 
31). 

Protestantism went to the people as Catholicism had not done, establishing 
churches and chapels in rural areas as well as in the towns. (JAMES, Op. 
cit., p. 60; Thomas J. LIGGETT, "Protestantism in Puerto Rico," Christian 
Century , Chicago, v. 77, 20 July 1960, p. 850). 

By 1905, there was a mission in almost every town on the island. (Paper 
by Carmelo ALVAREZ, Cooperative Planning Conference, Concilio Evangelico, 
San German, 1959). In that same year, a Federation of Churches was formed 
which, reorganized in 1916, 1934, and 1954, persists as the Evangelical 
Council ( Concilio Evangelico ) of Puerto Rico. The statistical data for 
the nine denominations at work in the early years is revealing: 

1(9) Michael SAENZ, Economic Aspects of Church Development in Puerto 
Rico — A Study of the Financial Policies and Procedures of the Major 

Protestant Church Groups in Puerto Rico from 1898 to 1957 , University 

of Pennsylvania, 1956 Ann Arbor, Michigan, University Microfilms, 
privately printed, p. 37. 


1900 

2 

Churches 

with 

85 

members 

1910 

112 

Churches 

with 

9,469 

members 

1920 

164 

Churches 

with 

12,409 

members 

1930 

217 

Churches 

with 

18,842 

members 


The denominations which grew the most at first—Baptist, Methodist, and 
Presbyterian—were those receiving the heaviest support from their mission 
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boards in the states. (Op. cit.) Local contributions were very small, 
reflecting rural poverty; yet by 1930 most of the churches were led by 
native pastors. (Op. cit., p. 49). 

Protestants also were pioneering in a wide variety of social services— 
hospitals, schools, and rural experimentation centers. (O’DELL, Op. cit., 
J. MERLE DAVIS, The Church in Puerto Rico’s Dilemma , New York and London, 
International Missionary Council, 1942). 

In the same period, Roman Catholicism was beginning to recover. In 1924, 
a second diocese was established in Ponce, to which was assigned the por¬ 
tion of the island in the south and west, while the diocese of San Juan 
retained the north and east. American control brought a new and aggressive 
leadership to the Church from the states, and for some, Catholicism acquir¬ 
ed new respectability as a symbol of traditional Spanish values. (Raymond 
L. SCHEELE, "The Prominent Families of Puerto Rico," in STEWARD, Op. cit., 
p. 450; ALONSO, Op. cit.). 

In many ways, 1928—the thirtieth years of American and Protestant pres¬ 
ence—marked a significant turning point. (SAENZ, Op. cit., p. 52). This 
was the year of the great hurricane San Felipe which did untold damage on 
the island, and it was also the last year before the Great Depression 
brought a marked reduction in mission board funds from the United States. 
The sudden necessity of rebuilding and improving physical facilities with 
reduced assistance from the states was hard on Protestants; yet the total 
membership increased faster than in the previous period. (Op. cit. p. 54- 
55). 

The economic turning point in Protestant—as well as perhaps Puerto Rican— 
history was the Second World War. The dramatic improvement of the island 
economy was reflected in church giving (Op. cit., p. 60-61), the aver¬ 
age per-capita contribution for the nine major Protestant groups jumped 
from $4.04 in 1940 to $10.32 in 1945. (Op. cit., p. 63). Only the Bap¬ 
tist—already the highest in 1940—failed to double their annual budget, 
and the Disciples’ budget expanded more than 26 times from $2264 in 1940 
to $58,978 in 1945. (Op. cit. p. 60-1). For the first time since the 
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mission effort had begun, four denominations—Baptist, Disciple, Congrega¬ 
tional, and Seventh Day Adventist—were raising more money on the island 
than they received from the states. (Op. cit., p. 62). With the exception 
of the Methodists and Episcopalians, both of whom were still controlled 
from the states and receiving more than half their budget from the mission 
boards, all the denominations moved in the 1950 T s toward complete self- 
support. (Op. cit., p. 113). Meanwhile, new denominations had arrived: 
during the War, the Church of the Brethren and the Mennonites had come to 
provide social welfare services and stayed to form Churches. (A part of 
this story is told by Justus HOLSINGER in Serving Rural Puerto Rico A 
History of Eight Years of Service by the Mennonite Church , Scottdale, 
Pennsylvania, Menonite, 1952). Also in these years,Pentecostalism estab- 
blished itself as the dominant evangelical force on the island. 

The most important year in modern Roman Catholic history in Puerto Rico 
was 1960. In the spring of that year, Pope JOHN XXIII made the American 
bishop of San Juan, James DAVIS, an Archbishop, and created a third dio¬ 
cese of Arecibo. In the fall, Luis APONTE MARTINEZ, a Puerto Rican native 
only 38 years old, was made auxiliary bishop in Ponce; and Alfredo MENDEZ 
GONZALEZ, born in Chicago but of mixed Spanish and Puerto Rican ancestry, 
became the first bishop of Arecibo. During the same year the most famous 
event of modem Puerto Rican church history unfolded. Tensions between 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy and the governing Popular Democratic Party 
(Partido Popular Democratico ) of Luis MUftOZ MARIN had been building up for 
a long period. In 1950 the Church waged an unsuccessful fight with Pro¬ 
testantism and organized labor over Church-state provisions in the new 
Puerto Rican constitution which the PPD largely wrote and which was approv¬ 
ed by the U.S. Congress. (Reported in the Christian Century , Chicago, 
v. 68, 1951, p. 805, 1202, 1440). At issue were birth control—introduced 
many years ago, before the PPD was formed, but toward which the PPD takes 
at least a permissive attitude—and the teaching of religion in public 
schools. In 1956, Hipolito MARCANO—leader of the opposition forces in 
the constitutional struggle of 1950, grand master of the Masonic lodge on 
the island, president of the Puerto Rican Federation of Labor and for 7 
years of the Evangelican Council, delegate to the Amsterdam and Evanston 
Assemblies of the World Council of Churches—became a PPD candidate for 
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senator. Despite strong and open opposition from the Catholic bishops, 
MARCANO was elected by the largest majority of any candidate in the elec¬ 
tion. (Op. cit., v. 73, March 1956, p. 340; v. 74, 1957, p. 28, 414). 

Early in 1960, a new crisis arose when a bill proposing what was basically 
a released-time religious instruction system was introduced in the island 
legislature. Despite pressure by the Roman bishops, the bill received lit 
tie support and was tabled for the rest of the session after MUftOZ indicat 
ed he favored religious instruction but thought it should be carried out 
in the Church and the home and not in the already burdened public schools. 
(Thomas J. LIGGETT, "Catholic Political Party for Puerto Rico," Ibid., v. 
77, 27 July 1960, p. 870-871). On June 30, the Catholic bishops made 
their move. In a pastoral letter circulated across the island and read in 
the churches July 3, the bishop condemned the existing political parties 
and endorsed a new Christian Action party in the forthcoming election: 

1(10) Without taking away from our political leaders the credit which 
is due them for the material advantages which our people enjoy, we 
must point out... that their philosophy of government... makes them 
responsible for the bad morals which obscure and de-Christianize our 
society: such as abortions, neo-Malthusianism, sterilizations, and 
adult and juvenile delinquency which necessarily result from a system 
of education separate from religion. As quoted in LIGGETT, ibid. 

Another pastoral letter followed in the midst of the political compaign. 
Dated October 18 and read in the churches October 23, it specifically 
prohibited voting for the Popular Democrats and their program, claiming 
that they were guilty of subordinating divine law to the popular will, and 
went on to condemn in more general terms any other political parties 
which held comparable views. (San Juan Star , 22 October 1960, p. 10. 
English text). On October 30, a third pastoral letter dated October 22 
was read, insisting that "a vote for the PPD is a vote against the law 
of God" and thus a sin whether penalized or not. (Op. cit., p. 12) 

In the United States, where John KENNEDY was running for President, all 
of this caused consternation. America , a national Catholic weekly, refus¬ 
ed to pass judgment on the bishops but noted that their action left U.S. 
Catholics "profoundly confused and bewildered—not to say embarrassed." 
("Puerto Rican Pastoral," America , New York, v. 104, 5 November 1960, p. 
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164. Commonweal admitted that "this Catholic intervention seems to us 
singularly ill conceived," ("Puerto Rican Pastoral," Commonweal , New York, 
v. 73, November 1960, p. 140), calling the whole affair "more Latin than 
American" without mentioning that McMANUS, the bishop of Ponce, came from 
Brooklyn and DAVIS, archbishop of San Juan, was born in rural Michigan. 

On election day, November 8, Governor MUNOZ at the head of the PPD ticket 
received better than 58% of the popular vote; his nearest rival, the 
Statehood Republicans, received 32%, and the Christian Action party re¬ 
ceived only 6.5%—not enough to be considered a legal party. The follow¬ 
ing May, the two Christian Action candidates elected to the island legis¬ 
lature under a constitutional provision assuring minority party represent¬ 
ation were ejected after a joint legislative committee charged the party 
with fraud and coercion, saying: 

1(11)There is not the slightest doubt that the manipulation of reli¬ 
gious symbols and religious authority during this period for the 
purpose of coercing the Puerto Rican electorate constitutes a risk 
and a threat to the political and religious liberty guaranteed by 
the Constitution of our country. Quoted by Thomas J. LIGGETT in 
"End of a Clerical Venture," Christian Century , Chicago, v. 78, 9 
August 1961, p. 954 

In 1962, Archbishop bAVIS lifted the order forbidding Catholics to vote 
for the PPD, promising that the Church would not in the future back any 
political party and that the bishops would make no political statements 
unless absolutely necessary. ("Peace in Puerto Rico," America , New York, 
v. 107, 6 October 1952, p. 830). An in Novermber of 1963 and January of 
1964—well before the next major election—the Vatican announced that 
McMANUS and DAVIS were being transferred. McMANUS, the first to go, was 
succeeded by APONTE, his associate since 1960, widely hailed as the second 
native Puerto Rican bishop in history. 

We will have occasion to remember some of these events as we consider in 
greater detail the character of the various faiths active in the island 
today. 
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CATHOLICISM AND SPIRITISM : A PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE FAITH 

Puerto Rico emerged from four centuries of Spanish rule officially Roman 
Catholic; in silent testimony to this fact the Roman Catholic usually do¬ 
minates one end of the town plaza opposite city hall. Everyday conversa¬ 
tion is punctuated with religious references. 

2(1) Where the American says "by golly," "by-gum," and "Good^Heavens," 
the Puerto Rican says, spontaneously like a prayer, "Ave Maria," 
"Adios," "Si Dios Quiere," "Como Dios quiera," "Que Dios y la Virgen 
lo acompane." Before retiring, children don't say "Good night," but 
"Bendicion"—bless me. 

The Rev. Gregory LOEBACH: "Problems of Religious Practice on the 
Island," Report on the First Conference on the Spiritual Care of 
Puerto Rican Migrants , edited by FERREE, FITZPATRICK and ILLICH, 

New York, Office of the Coordinator of Spanish-American Catholic Ac¬ 
tion, 1955, p. 44. 

In one study, only 3.4% of the sampling claimed no religion (Melvin M. 
TUMIN (with Arnold S. FELDMAN): Social Class and Social Change in Puerto 
Rico , Princeton: Princeton, 1961, p. 58); in some areas—for example, 

Ponce—all but a few children are baptized in the Catholic Church. 

2(2) According to Bishop McMANUS, 87% are baptized in the Catholic 
Church. See Jaime VISKER: "The Nature and Extent of the Protestant 
Apostolate in Puerto Rico," in Spiritual Care , loc. cit., p. 81. 

The priest in Comerio estimated that 90% of the children there re¬ 
ceived Catholic baptism; see Charles ROGLER, Comerio—Study of a 
Puerto Rican Town , Lawrence, University of Kansas, 1940, p. 129. 

Religious pictures and images abound in private homes, and medals are worn 
in holy profusion. "Somos muy Catolico " ("We are very Catholic"), the 
Puerto Rican boasts. 


Yet there are indications that this is only part of the story. Church at¬ 
tendance is low. 










2(3) How low is not clear; presumable the differing figures available 
reflect in part the practices of differing localities and in part the 
way the question is phrased. In the island-wide TUMIN-FELDMAN study. 
Op. cit., p. 281, 36.6% of the sampling never attended Church, and 
another 34.5% attended less than once a week. 

A Roman Catholic observer claims that only about 10% of the population 
would fit into Catholic churches in Ponce on a given Sunday morning 
(William FERREE, "Trends in Puerto Rican Church History," Spiritual Care , 
loc. cit., p. 149) and as many as a third of the marriages are consen¬ 
sual rather than legal (Catholic, Protestant, or civil). 

2(4) The TUMIN-FELDMAN study found that roughly 30% of their sampling 
had entered into consensual unions (table 15-1, p. 250), and since 
few of those in the higher classes were so married, the percentage 
was even higher among the lower classes. In light of the high per¬ 
centage of baptisms, it is interesting to speculate why formal mar- 
riage has not been similarly valued. Cost was doubtless a factor, 
and the widespread practice of concubinage during Spanish colonial¬ 
ism may have also contributed. One priest maintains, "Even the fact 
a man refuses to get married in church sometimes testifies for rather 
than against his Catholicity; he does not want to bind himself for¬ 
ever by a Church marriage." (Ivan ILLICH, "Puerto Ricans in New 
York," Commonweal , New York, v. 64, 22 June 1956, p. 294-297. Over 
the years, the fact that priests were not available in rural areas 
for long periods may have served to establish a form of marriage not 
necessarily unecceptable to the Church under such circumstances. At 
present, however, consensual marriage seems to be declining. See 
LOEBACH, Spiritual Care, loc. cit., p. 47. 

Though it has not yet succeeded in appreciably reducing the size of fa¬ 
milies, birth control—including abortion and sterilization (Merly RUOSS 
(editor), Midcentury Pioneers and Protestants , New York, Protestant Coun¬ 
cil, 1954, p. 3), is apparently widely practiced. 

2(5) Albeit rather ineffectively for many reasons. See J. MAYONE 
STYCOS and Reuben HILL, "Prospects of Birth Control in Puerto Rico," 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science , v. 

285, January 1954, p. 137-44. The study by STYCOS, HILL, and Kurt 

BACK, Contraception and Catholicism in Puerto Rico," Milbank Memori— 
al Fund Quarterly, New York, v. 34, April 1956, reports that 54% of 
the population have tried birth control (approved and unapproved 
methods), and religious affiliation seemed to make no difference, 
p. 154. 

And when the Church hierarchy has sought to influence public policy, as 
in the instances cited in the previous chapter, it has been notoriously 
unsuccessful. Religion is popularly regarded as "a thing for women" 
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(STYCOS and HILL, "Prospects of Birth Control in Puerto Rico," Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, v. 285, January 1954 
p. 2) The average male catholic in one community 

2(6) ...has not been confirmed, has never taken communion, has never 
gone to confession, is not married in the church, and has an attitude 
toward official Catholicism which is neither enthusiastic nor violent 
ly critical. Charles ROGLER, Comerio—Study of a Puerto Rican Town , 
Lawrence, University of Kansas, 1940, p. 247. 

Even in the explicitly religious sphere the Church’s voice is often igno¬ 
red. In the spring of 1953 a group of school children at Sabana Grande 
reported that they had seen the Virgin and that she had promised to re-ap- 
pear on May 25. Despite repudiation by the Church—whose local priest re¬ 
fused to admit to the local Church building several processions led by the 
children in April and May—between 100 and 150 thousand people jammed the 
area. A team of social scientists on hand to study the affair reported 
that there seemed to exist a 

2(7) ...strong undercurrent of belief that man can interact with 
Deity and the World of the Supernatural without the benefit of cler¬ 
gy. Melvin M. TUMIN and Arnold S. FELDMAN, "The Miracle at Sabana 
Grande," Public Opinion Quarterly , Princeton, v. 19, Summer 1955, 
p. 129. 

The people came perhaps partly because the Church hierarchy had opposed 
the whole thing. "Here each man found himself on an equal footing with 
all others in his relation to Divinity." (Op. cit., p. 136). Out of the 
mouths of babes came words "more deeply commanding of fervor and belief" 
than those of the Catholic hierarchy. 

From all of this we may infer a tension in Puerto Rico between public and 
private faith. The influence of Catholicism is great, but it is cultural 
more than personal, formal rather than experiential. As we shall see, in¬ 
sofar as there are distinct religious rituals they tend to be performed 
under family (private) rather than Church (public) auspices. It is 
largely into the private vacuum that the various heterodoxies—from Spir¬ 
itism and Witchcraft to Protestantism and Pentecostalism—have stepped. 

Such a situation developed for many reasons. Until the present, Puerto 
Rico has been overwhelmingly rural; as we have noted, the terrain prevent- 
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ed an impoverished Church from maintaining a very active ministry among 
those who could not come regularly to Church in town. An American Protes¬ 
tant missionary who came to the island with the American occupation in 
1899 noted with some amazement that there was not a singe Catholic Church 
building in the country districts where some 80% of the population was 
living. (Howard B. GROSE, Advance in the Antilles , New York, Presbyte¬ 
rian, 1910, p. 205) A study in the late 1940's claimed that 37.3% of the 
rural families were still more than 5 kilometers (3.1 miles) from the 
nearest Church. (Lydia J. ROBERTS and Rosa Luisa STEFANI, Patterns of 
Living in Puerto Rican Families , Rio Piedras, University of Puerto Rico, 
1949, p. 43). 

The struggle of the local priests for a decent living in the face of Church 
poverty and financial manipulations by the colonial government early drove 
them to charging fees for the sacraments, apparently making it financially 
impossible for the poorest classes to receive such services except on rare 
occasions. (Henry K. CARROLL, Report on the Island of Porto Rico, 
Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, 1899, p. 28) In part by 

financial considerations, the rural poor were driven to establishing the 
"family sacramental system" which we will discuss shortly. 

Then, Puerto Rico—like most of Latin America—has few priests in compa¬ 
rison to its population—today perhaps one priest for every 6000 or 7000 
people on the average. ( Spiritual Care , Op. cit., p. 8). At least one 
parish has more than 13,000 people per priest, and often a single priest 
will have a parish of 100 square miles (Op. cit., p. 17). 

Only a little more than 20% of these priests are native Puerto Ricans. 

2(8) Estimate of the Rt. Rev. Msgr. James WILSON of St. Theresa's 
parish, Manhattan, and formerly Coordinator of Spanish-American Cath¬ 
olic Action for the Archdiocese of New York, in an interview 13 
January 1964. 

We have noted that a native clergy was explicitly discouraged during 
Spanish rule, but even today—despite the shortage of job opportunities 
elswhere—few Puerto Ricans have been successfully recruited to the priest¬ 
hood. Hence most priests come from Spain or the United States, and the 
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anti-clerical feelings which grew up in opposition to an expatriate cler¬ 
gy in the 19th century have never been assuaged. 

The newer American priests, accustomed to religious pluralism, compete ag¬ 
gressively for the loyalty of their people; the Spanish priests, however 
—brought up where Catholicism is unchallenged—tend to rely on the power 
of the sacraments and the sacramental system to draw people to the Church. 

2(9) Julian H. STEWARD and others, The People of Puerto Rico—A Study 
in Social Anthropology , Urbana, University of Illinois, 1956, p. 85, 
243. Hereafter, this work will be cited by the name of the author 
of the particular study and STEWARD, Op. cit. 

Stressing salvation through the dispensation of the sacraments rather than 
ethical decisions in daily life, the Church has made a costly adj.ustment 
to a situation in which popular belief and practice has often conflicted 
with formal religious teaching. 

Insofar as Catholic orthodoxy exists, it is an upper-class phenomenon; it 
is upon these classes that the Church has come to depend for leadership 
and finances. (Op. cit. p. 11, 85) Yet even here, religious practice 
leaves something to be desired. A study of the 200 most prominent fami¬ 
lies on the island revealed that 32% of the men never went to confession 
and another 43% went only once a year; 70% of the families gave less than 
$1 a week and only 5.5% more than $500 a year; and birth control seemed 
to be widely practiced. (Raymond L. SCHEELE, "The Prominent Families of 
Puerto Rico," in STEWARD, Op. cit., p. 450-451). Of 16 national leaders 
selected for another study, half no longer identified with any organized 
religious group; a minority were active Catholics, and a minority were 
Protestants or nominal Catholics. (Theodore BRAMELD, Remaking of a Cul¬ 
ture-Life and Education in Puerto , New York, Harper, 1959, p. 28). 

Among the rural lower classes, religous practices are based on custom 
rather than catechetical instruction, and center around the family more 
than around the institutional Church. (Eric R. WOLF, "San Jose: Subcul¬ 
tures of a 'Traditional* Coffee Municipality," in STEWARD, Op. cit., p. 
215). Instead of depending upon the inspiration of a Church building, 
the family decorates its home with pictures of saints, the Virgin, the 
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Sacred Heart, and so forth. (Robert A. MANNERS, "Tabara: Subcultures of 
a Tobacco and Mixed Crops Municipality," in STEWARD, Op. cit., p. 128) 

The household may also possess an image or two, traditionally made of wood 
by special craftsmen and blessed by a priest. (WOLF in STEWARD, Op. cit., 
p. 214) In one area, each family owns a cross, blessed by the priest in 
the fiesta de la cruz .the first October after marriage, which thereafter 
goes with the family wherever it moves. (Op. cit., p. 215) 

Instead of relying upon the religious services of the Church, the family 
will conduct its own religious ceremonies. Church baptism is valued, 
since it is a pre-requisite for Church marriage and confession, but to 
insure the child' s salvation until the family has the time and money to go 
into town to receive the sacrament—no theoretical concern when infant 
mortality was high (Charles ROGLER, Comerio—Study of a Puerto Rican 
Town, Lawrence, University of Kansas, 1940, p. 152), —a form of lay bap¬ 

tism immediately following the birth of the child is widely practiced. 

This baptism de agua is popularly regarded both as necessary and as valid 
as Church baptism, and because it often means that the latter is postponed 
unduly (or even omitted), the Church has tried unsuccessfully to discour¬ 
age it. 

2(10) "Social and Religious Customs of Puerto Ricans" in Spiritual 

Care, Op. cit., p. 167; Sidney W. MINTZ: "Canamelar: The Subculture 

of a Rural Sugar Plantation Proletariat, " in STEWARD, Op. cit., p. 

387-388; also MANNERS, p. 150, and WOLF, p. 220, in STEWARD, Op. cit. 

Another family-centered religious ceremony is the rosario , a kind of "re¬ 
ligious party" to which the neighbors will often be invited. At the rosa¬ 
rio , the rosary is recited or sung periodically through the night—some¬ 
times with special prayers passed down in the family, though this has been 
condemned by the Church. (Robert A. MANNERS: "Tabara: Subcultures of a 
Tobacco and Mixed Crops Municipality," p. 86, 149. In the latter refer 
ence, MANNERS describes what goes on at a rosario ). Folk music is includ¬ 
ed, and refreshments are served. Similar to the rosario —in some places, 
the names have been interchanged (Eric R. WOLF, "San Jose: Subcultures 
of a ’Traditional' Coffee Municipality," p. 214), —is the velorio, a 
kind of wake in which the rosary is recited for nine consecutive evenings 
after a death. 
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2(11) "Social and Religious Customs of Puerto Ricans" in Spiritual 
Care, Op. cit., p. 170; MANNERS in STEWARD, Op. cit., p. 150; 

Elena PADILLA SEDA: "Nocora: The Subculture of Workers on a Govern¬ 
ment-owned Sugar Plantation," in STEWARD, p. 305 

Such services have a clear social function as the chief recreational events 
of rural life. They give the host, among other things, a chance to show 
off household and pay obligations to his neighbors, and allow the young 
men of the area to look over and perhaps talk with the neighborhood girls. 
(MANNERS, Op. cit., p. 149; WOLF, Op. cit., p. 215). Because women are 
particularly dependent on such affairs for social outlets, they are consi¬ 
dered "more religious" than the men—"religion offers them opportunities 
for behavior in sharp contrast with their daily lives, and they try there¬ 
fore to participate. (MANNERS, Op. cit., p. 126-127) 


Religious activities of this sort are centered pre-eminently on the saints, 
who are omnipresent in Puerto Rican culture—on medals around the neck, in 
pictures and images in Church and home, in processions around the public 
plaza, even in names. (Charles ROGLER, Comerio—Study of a Puerto Rican 
Town , Lawrence, University of Kansas, 1940, p. 146 f.). 

2(12) Christ has lost prestige as a helper in the affairs of life. 

He lives in virtual banishment, while the Virgin and the saints are 
daily approached for life's necessities. The latter are considered 
to be much more human and accessible than He. John MACKAY: The Other 
Spanish Christ , New York, Macmillan, 1933, p. 112. 

In time of need, the individual or family makes a promesa , offering to 
hold a rosario , wear a habit for a specified period ("Social and Reli¬ 
gious Customs" in Spiritual Care , Op. cit., p. 168) > buy an image of the 
saint, or go to mass in town for a specified number of times, if the saint 
will cure sickness., bring a good harvest, or insure business success. 

2(13) Julian H. STEWARD and others, The People of Puerto Rico—A 
Study in Social Anthropology , Urbana, University of Illinois, 1956, 
p. 86; Robert A. MANNERS, "Tabara: Subcultures of a Tobacco and Mix¬ 
ed Crops Municipality,"; Eric R. WOLF, "San Jose: Subcultures of a 
'Traditional' Coffee Municipality," p. 215. 

Sympathetic magic may be practiced—if, for example, rain is sought, the 
saint's image might be immersed in water. (STEWARD, Op. cit., p. 86). 
These promesas are regarded with great seriousness; failure to fulfill an 
obligation is thought to bring punishment, and if one dies with his debt 
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to a saint unpaid, his spirit may be compelled to wander until the obli¬ 
gation is redeemed. (MANNERS, Op. cit., p. 128; Elena PADILLA SEDA: "No- 
cora: The Subculture of Workers on a Government-owned Sugar Plantation," 
p. 305) But the saint, too, takes risks—if he fails to grant the fa¬ 
vor requested, his image may be insulted or beaten. (Op. cit.) The 
jibaro (peasant) recognizes that the saints are related to a higher autho¬ 
rity, but God is "to far away in his heaven to affect the daily life which 
people must carry on." (WOLF, Op. cit., p. 215) 


Thus the rural lower class—dominant in Puerto Rican life—has developed 
a set of religious rituals and patterns encompassing baptism, (consensual) 
marriage, daily devotions, and death. The priest is needed to bless re¬ 
ligious objects and to perform the officially-recognized services of bap¬ 
tism, marriage, and burial. Otherwise, the family is pretty much on its 
own; it demands little of organized religion, and organized religion can 
demand little of it. 

Beyond the explicitly religious sphere stand a variety of popular beliefs 
in apparitions, witches,and so on. (MANNERS, Op. cit., p. 128; WOLF, Op. 
cit., p. 209) One of the most widespread and typical is that of the 
"evil eye" ( mal de ojo ), whose possessor, though unaware of his power, 
causes sickness or death to anyone (especially children) on whom he looks 
with envy. 

2(14) MANNERS, Op. cit., p. 129; WOLF, Op. cit., p. 217-218; David 
LANDY, Tropical Childhood—Cultural Transmission and Learning in a 
Rural Puerto Rican Village . Chapel Hill, University of North Caroli¬ 
na, 1959, p. 39; Elena PADILLA SEDA, Up from Puerto Rico , New York, 
Columbia, 1958, p. 283. 

One guards against this misfortune by using charms and by saying "God bless 
it" when one sees something desirable. (WOLF, Op. cit., p. 217; PADILLA 
SEDA, Op. cit., p. 308) 

Pervading Puerto Rican society—concentrated among the lower classes, yet 
able to support a center in the wealthy Condado section of San Juan—is 
a belief in Spiritualism. "If you ever talk to a Puerto Rican who says 
he doesn't believe in the spirits," Dan WAKEFIELD quotes a second-genera- 
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tion New York Puerto Rican as saying. 


2(15) ...you know what that means? It means you haven’t talked to 
him long enough. Dan WAKEFIELD, Island in the City—Puerto Ricans 
in New York, Boston/ New York, Houghton Mifflin/Corinth, 1959/1960, 
p. 59. 

Among Puerto Ricans, Spiritualism is "believed in, tolerated, laughed at, 
and feared." (David LANDY, Tropical Chilhood—Cultural Transmission and 
Learning in a Rural Puerto Rican Village , Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina, 1959, p. 43). 


In 1917, the Bishop of San Juan condemned Spiritualism, saying: 

2(16) We reiterate the prohibition against assistance at sessions, 
against consultation of media and curers, even when they clothe them¬ 
selves in a pious air, due to the great danger which spiritualist 
practices... hold for the faith. Julian H. STEWARD and others, The 
People of Puerto Rico—A Study in Social Anthropology , Urbana, Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois, 1956, p. 88. 

Yet most believers in the spirits remain within a Catholic religious 
framework. Spiritualism is not seen as an alternative to Catholicism— 
though it is that for some—but rather as a supplement. This kind of 
eclecticism is characteristic of the Puerto Rican religious scene, bom 
out of a casualness about life and a suspicion of all forms of totalita¬ 
rianism. 


To the Puerto Rican, all religions are regarded as good, and irrespective 
of one’s affiliations one can call upon the saints and the Virgin as well 
as the spirits for assistance. 

2(17) A large number of people, though members of the Catholic church 
or a Protestant sect, attend Catholic, Protestant, and Spiritualist 
meetings indiscriminately. They say that these faiths are all good, 
and that they see no reason why they should not enjoy all of them. 
Jose C. ROSARIO, "The Porto Rican Peasant and His Historical Ante¬ 
cedents" in Victor CLARK (editor): Porto Rico and Its Problems , 
Washington, Brookings, 1930, p. 569. 

In one New York neighborhood, a social scientist noted that the children 
of a Pentecostal minister belonged to the Presbyterian church, but no one 
thought this unusual. (Elena PADILLA SEDA, Up from Puerto Rico , New York, 
Columbia, 1958, p. 124-125). The attitude of one couple is typical: 
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2(18) We were married in the Cahtolic church. My husband joined The 
Protestant church. Two of our children were baptized in the protes- 
tant faith; three in the Catholic. We get along fine. Charles 
ROGLER, Comerio Study of a Puerto Rican Town, Lawrence, University 
of Kansas, 1940, p. 137. 

Personal relationships are placed above ideological attachments. (This is 

also mentioned by Samuel SILVA GOTAY in Christian Student Work in Puerto 
_Under the Council of Churches , Rio Piedras, 1964, memeographed). 

2(19) A little girl in Family 15 was taken to the hospita, where she 
was registered as Protestant. She was subsequently taken to another 
hospital within the same month and there registered as Catholic. The 
father of the child said that in the first instance he had been ac¬ 
companied by a nurse from a Protestant agency to whom he felt indebt¬ 
ed; he therefore did not wish to hurt her feelings by saying he was 
not a Protestant, so the child was registered as Protestant. In the 
second hospital he was asked whether the child was Catholic, and he 
replied, "yes." He himself had been brought up as a Baptist in 
Puerto Rico, but he kept a candle burning in front of the statue of 
the Virgin every night during the child’s illness. His wife and he 
were married in a Catholic church at the insistence of his mother-in 
law. His mother-in-law, in turn, is now one of the members of the 
council of a local Protestant church. "God is the same no matter 
where you find him," was his comment. 

The mother in Family 13 was having difficulty with her nine-year-old 
daughter, who was staying away from school. The matter had been 
brought up to the Children’s Court by the Youth Board, and the mother 
was referred to a Catholic agency for guidance since the child had 
been baptized a Catholic. She hoped the child would be sent to a 
Catholic boarding school eventually, as the Catholics "were very 
strict." She herself attended the Pentecostal church, and the little 
girl enjoyed going to a Baptist Sunday School with the children whom 
she had met at a Baptist summer camp. 

A similar situation obtained in Family 43 after they moved away from 
neighborhood. The mother was looking for a Catholic parochial school 
for her eldest son because she considered instruction inadequate in 
the public schools. At the same time she hoped to find a Protestant 
church for her husband because she believed the Protestant attitude 
toward male philandering was "more strict" than the Catholic. 

Beatrice B. BERLE, 80 Puerto Rican Families in New York . New York, 
Columbia University, 1958, p. 54-55. 

There is a kind of pragmatism involved; the jibaro, a little fellow, fi¬ 
gures he has nothing to lose by utilizing a variety of religious formulae. 

2(20) This is the explanation of Joseph MONSERRAT, a nomina Protes¬ 
tant, director of the Migration Division, Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico Department of Labor, in an interview 8 January 1964. 
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2(21) At a velorio ... two men who were with me spent the evening 
fervently crossing themselves. We had earlier passed many hours in 
a local cafetin , each of them outdoing the other to claim how non¬ 
religious he was. When I questioned them on this apparent contradic¬ 
tion as we were walking home, they said, again crossing themselves 
and kissing their thumbnails, as Vallecaneses do, "Well, you can’t 
tell, something might happen; why take chances?" David LANDY, Tropi¬ 
cal Childhood-Cultural Transmission and Learning in a Rural Puerto 
Rican Village , Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina, 1959, p. 44 

In such a situation, religious classifications become exceedingly slippery; 
both the TUMIN-FELDMAN study and the HATT study resort to such exotic ca¬ 
tegories as "Catholic spiritistand "Protestant spiritist," as well as 
"Protestant major sect" and "Protestant minor sect." (TUMIN and FELDMAN, 
Social Class , Op. cit., p. 58; Paul HATT, Backgrounds of Human Fertility 
in Puerto Rico—A Sociological Study ," Princeton, Princeton University, 
9152, p. 38) 


The Spiritualist influence can be quite sophisticated. Upper class be¬ 
lievers try to distinguish "Spiritism," a scientific and philosophical 
search for truth based on experimentation, from "Spiritualism," a super¬ 
stitious belief involving magic and witchcraft. (SCHEELE, in STEWARD, 

Op. cit., p. 452) At a 1903 Spiritualist convention in Mayaguez one 
speaker suggested that spiritualist rituals could contribute to the arse¬ 
nal of psychiatric therapy just as hypnotism had done. (Joseph BRAM, 
"Spirits, Mediums, and Believers in Contemporary Puerto Rico," Transactions 
of the New York Academy of Sciences , New York, series II, v. 20, 1957-1958, 
p. 344) The distinction between scientific and superstitious forms of 
Spiritualism is helpful in understanding the movement, but breaks down in 
practice. 

At heart, all spiritualism shares a belief that man is endowed with a 
spiritual substance, a soul, which is liberated at death, and that liberat¬ 
ed souls—spirits—inhabit an invisible world surrounding the visible 
world from which they have not entirely disengaged themselves. 

2(22) Sheltered by the immunity of the "other" world, these spirits 
take part in the affairs of the living, protect their kin, pursue 
their enemies, and attend to various kinds of unfinished business. 

Op. cit., p. 340. 
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Such spirits can be communicated with and perhaps influenced by certain 
people with special faculties (called mediums). (Id., also Lloyd H. 

ROGLER and August B. HOLLINGSHEAD, "The Puerto Rican Spiritualist as Psy¬ 
chiatrist," American Journal of Sociology , v. 67, July 1961, p. 18) 
Spiritalist beliefs are not entirely inconsistent with Biblical thought— 
in the Old Testament, Saul consults the spirit of Samuel through a medium 
at Endor, (1 Samuel 28:3-19) and in the New Testament, JESUS himself is 
described as casting out evil spirits. 

In Puerto Rico, spiritualism was able to thrive and spread during the four 
centuries of Catholic establishment because it did not fit into denomina¬ 
tional categories and yet provided a kind of alternative to the state-sup- 
ported religious world view; during the 19th century it received new impe¬ 
tus from the pseudo-scientism of the New Thought movements and the activi¬ 
ties of thp Fox sisters in the United States. (Joseph BRAM, "Spirits, 
Mediums, and Believers in Contemporary Puerto Rico," Transactions of the 
New York Academy of Sciences , New York, series II, v. 20, 1957-1958, p. 
343-344) 

"Material" problems are regarded by the spiritualist as problems belonging 
to the world of hard facts and thus subject to treatment by doctors and 
other professionals; "spiritual" problems—and these can be made to in¬ 
clude almost everything, especially problems without a visible cause—must 
be taken to a medium, a magician, or a curandero who will prescribe herbs, 
special prayers, and so forth after consultations (either private or 
group) to determine the nature of the problem. 

2(23) Elena PADILLA SEDA: "Nocora: The Subculture of Workers on a 
Government-owned Sugar Plantation," p. 306; ROGLER and HOLLINGSHEAD, 
Op. cit., p. 19. WAKEFIELD has a good description of a group session 
in Island in the City , Op. cit., p. 49-59. 

Spiritualism seems to have its greatest impact in communities undergoing 
rapid cultural change, among people who are losing or have already lost 
their traditional way of life. (Julian H. STEWARD and others, The People 
of Puerto Rico—A Study in Social Anthropology , Urbana, University of 
Illinois, 1956 p. 88; MANNERS, Op. cit., p. 164; WOLF, Op. cit., p. 245) 
For these people, Spiritualism helps to "discharge the tensions and anx- 
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ieties generated in other areas of social life.” (ROGLER and HOLLIGSHEAD, 
Op. cit., p. 18) Interestingly enough, it is often to this same group 
of people that the various forms of Protestantism appeal; yet whereas ad¬ 
herence to Protestantism demands a radical change in behavior, adherence 
to Spiritualism allows one to live as one pleses, turning to the spirits 
only when there is some kind of crisis. (Robert A. MANNERS: "Tabara: 
Subcultures of a Tobacco and Mixed Crops Municipality," p. 245) 


ROGLER and HOLLINGSHEAD became interested in the functional role which the 
spiritualist plays among the mentally ill in the lower classes of San Juan. 
They conclude at 

2(23) Spiritualism is a kind of folk psychiatry. It serves its be¬ 
lievers without their suffering the stigma associated with psychia¬ 
tric agencies. Lloyd H. ROGLER, and August B. HOLLINGSHEAD, "The 
Puerto Rican Spiritualist as Psychiatrist, " American Journal of So¬ 
ciology , v. 67, July 1961, p. 19. 

If the individual reports hallucinations, this is taken as an indication 
he is being visited by spirits who manifest themselves visibly and audibly; 
if he has delusions, he is told the spirits are deceiving him about him¬ 
self and others; if he wanders around aimlessly, it is suggested he is 
being tortured by ambulatory spirits. At the same time, "spiritualist 
sessions have a good many of the therapeutic advantages of group psycho¬ 
therapy." A schizophrenic told the researchers, 

2(24) I go to sessions because they make me feel good and rested in¬ 
side. They bring me peace. I go to them because the medium is the 
maximum authority in knowing how to rid one of those evil spirits 
and demons that upset one inside. ROGLER and HOLLINGSHEAD, Op cit., 

p. 21. 

Another, suffering from a severe psychosis, said, 

Before I go to a session I feel very unhappy. When I get to the 
group I talk to the medium and the others, and I feel good. When the 
others begin to talk about their problems I feel as if I am not alone. 
They (the group) make me feel sure of myself. Id. 

In such instances, individuals with deep problems seemingly insoluble by 
rational means,reach out for help where they feel they can find it. Be¬ 
cause medical problems have often been the most distressing and, until 
recently, doctors were not available in the more remote areas spiritualist 
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practices have had a particular association with healing. In his relations 
with both the saints and the spirits, the Puerto Rican comes to terms in¬ 
formally with the powers that be. 

2(25) The peasant is related to the seats of political, economic, and 
religious power "through channels," through the operation of imperso¬ 
nal hierarchically organized lines of authority which he understands 
but little and which have little understanding of him. Eric R. 

WOLF, "San Jose: Subcultures of a ’Traditional 1 Coffee Municipality," 
p. 216. 

Of late, the Catholic Church has been fighting back against the popular 
heresies which erode orthodox Catholic faith. One of the primary offen¬ 
sive has been in education,which accounts for some of the troubles betwe¬ 
en the church and the Commonwealth government. Only about 6% of the scho¬ 
ol population is the Catholic schools, and this is for the most part the 
elite group able to afford it.. ( Spiritual Care , Op. cit., p. 19, 151- 
156). In Ponce, a Catholic University has sprung up, "rising in six years 
out of a cane field to a University of 3000 students." (Id., p. 18) 
Particular stress is on the training of schoolteachers and nurses, two 
fields in which the Church feels its position particularly threatened. 
Religious instruction is given; yet despite interest, most of the students 
are found to be at a very rudimentary level in their thinking about reli¬ 
gious matters, and classes must be conducted at a "sub-college" level. 

(Id., p. 149) 


A particularly intriguing form of assistance has been rendered the Church 
on the adult level by several dozen laymen known as Hermanos Cheos (of¬ 
ficially, Congregacion Misionera de San Juan Evangelista) . 

2(26) Literally, Hermanos Cheos means "Brother Joes" and is derived 
from the nickname of their founder, Jose' de los Santos Morales, who 
was affectionately called Hermano Cheo , Brother Joe. Morales died 
in 1939. See Theodore McCARRICK, Puerto Rico and the Lay Apostolate, 
in Margaret BATES (editor): Lay Apostolate in Latin American Today , 
Washington, D.C., Catholic University, 1960, p. 62 

These men, mostly middleaged, coming from among the people, some of them 
taking from year to year the vow of celibacy, are given intensive training 
and dispatched on invitation to help overburdened parish priests. Some 
are cane workers, unemployed during the long dead season from July to 
December. They visit homes, take censuses, give instruction, build chap- 
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els, help prepare people for the visit of a priest, and otherwise defend 
the Church’s position among the people. 

2(27) Id., p. 62-65; also, Spiritual Care , Op. cit. , p. 18, 46, 59, 
205. The Hermanos Cheos are not really a new phenomena; they were 
officially approved by the Church in 1927. It is by no means certain 
that their approach will be effective or even feasible among sophis¬ 
ticated people in the industrial, urbanized society now coming into 
being. See MACCARRICK, Theodore, "Puerto Rico and the Lay Aposto- 
late," in BATES, Margaret (editor): Lay Apostolate in Latin America 
Today , Washington, D.C., Catholic University, 1960. 

About ten years ago, a social action program was launched by the Church, 
which gave initial attention to the formation of credit unions in areas 
where the government credit union program was weak. These unions were 
aimed at inculcating systematic financial practices among the rural poor 
and helping them to keep out of the clutches of unscrupulous usurers dur¬ 
ing the dead season in the cane; besides social service, the regular meet¬ 
ings of the credit union provide opportunities for religious instruction. 
(Antulio PARRILLA, Social Action in Puerto Rico, Spiritual Care , Op. cit., 
p. 75-78). 


Whether such efforts as these will bring a new vigor to Puerto Rican Cath¬ 
olicism remains to be seen. Once Catholicism was virtually unchallenged 
in Puerto Rico. Today others are at work with determination, and it 
is to them that we now turn. 
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PROTESTANTISM AND PENTECOSTALISM : 
CULTURAL ALIENATION AND INDIGENIZATION 


In the United States the basic cultural pattern is Protestant; a person 
who has no Church will claim on query to be "Protestant," meaning neither 
Catholic on Jewish. But in Puerto Rico the cultural pattern is Catholic 
and the person who in fact has no religion will usually say, " Soy Catoli- 
co," "I am Catholic." One is born a Catholic; one can become a Protestant 
only by choice. Because that choice may cost something, the decision to 
be a Protestant in Puerto Rico is not apt to be taken lightly. 

In this chapter, we will ask to what extent Protestantism finds itself at 
home in Puerto Rico after a history of six and a half decades. 

Initially, we must be struck by the success of the Protestant movement in 
Puerto Rico. Protestant missionaries coming to Puerto Rico were able to 
build on the nominal Christian framework established by Catholicism; at 
the same time, they were supported by the power and prestige of the United 
States government which among other things helped to check the influence 
of the Roman Church. These two factors, coupled together, gave Protestant 
missions an advantage which they did not enjoy, on the one hand, in Asia 
or Africa, or, on the other, in the rest of Latin America. As a result, 
comments a European Catholic observer, "Protestantism has naturalized it¬ 
self in Puerto Rico to a greater extent than in any other country of Latin 
America," and adds, 

3(1) Without caring to do injury to North American Catholics... I 
regret to say that they are culpable in part for the state of affairs. 
Quoted in John J. CONSIDINE, New Horizons in Latin America , New York, 
Dodd, Mead, 1958, p. 273 




Statistical estimates of Protestant strength range from 5% to 20% of the 
population, depending partly on whether one works from denominational 
statistics which are notoriously unreliable, or from scientific samplings. 

3(2) It is suggestive that the Catholic Church claims only 82.5% of 
the population in its latest almanac, and admits that only a fraction 
of these are active. See the National Catholic Almanac 1963 . edited 
by Felician A. FOY, Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1963, p. 371. 

SAENZ found less than 2% of the island population on the membership rolls 
of the nine major (historic) Protestant groups he studied. (Michael SAENZ, 
Economic Aspects of Church Development in Puerto Rico , University of 
Pennsylvania, 1956, Ann Arbor, Michigan, University Microfilms, privately 
printed, p. 116). A very conservative estimate of Pentecostal strength 
raised this to about 3%, and SAENZ figured that children and others as¬ 
sociated with Protestantism without holding formal membership would triple 
that to about 9% of the total population in 1957. (Id., p. 118-119) A 

comparable statistical study in New York City in 1960 found no more than 
4.6% of the city's Puerto Rican population affiliated with Protestant 
churches; these statisticians felt, however, that this could not be less 
than half the Protestant community, so they too concluded that Protestants 
comprised about 10% of the Puerto Rican population. (Frederick WHITAM 
(editor), Report on the Protestant Spanish Community in New York City, 

New York, Protestant Council, 1960, p. 73) 

Available scientific surveys present a rather different picture. Two of 
the most exhaustive were made in the early 1950's. HATT's sampling sug¬ 
gested that the island population was 81.8% Catholic and 8.2% Protestant 
(6.07 major sect, 2.12 minor sect). (Paul HATT, Backgrounds of Human 
Fertility in Puerto Rico — A Sociological Study , Princeton, Princeton 
University, 1950, p. 38) The TUMIN-FELDMAN study two or more years later 
found 77.7% Catholic and 11% Protestant (5.2 major sect, 5.8 minor sect). 
(Melvin M. TUMIN (with Arnold S. FELDMAN), Social Class and Social Change 
in Puerto Rico . Princeton, 1961, p. 58) In New York City, in the 1940's, 
the MILLS-SENIOR-GOLDSEN study out of Columbia University suggested that 
the breakdown there was 83% Catholic and 14% Protestant (9% major sect, 

5% minor sect or Pentecostal^ (C. Wright MILLS, Clarence SENIOR, and 
Rose GOLDSEN, The Puerto Rican Journey , New York, Harper, 1950, p. 110), 
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which, a few years earlier than the other two surveys, seems to agree 
with the Protestant Council statistics in placing Protestant strength 
among Puerto Ricans in New York City significantly higher than on the is¬ 
land. The two most recent studies on the island are even more favorable 
to Protestantism. BRAMELD's studies in several representative communities 
(based on the STEWARD study a decade earlier) found, on the average, 

74.6% Catholic and 17.5% Protestant—the urban middle class sampling was 
22.5% Protestant and a traditional coffee region noted in the STEWARD 
study for its strong Catholicism (Julian H. STEWARD and others, The 
People of Puerto Rico , Urbana, University of Illinois, 1956, p. 475) was 
9% Protestant. (Theodore BRAMELD, Remaking of a Culture , New York, Harper, 
1959, p. 375) Finally, a study by the Center for Research in Cultural 
Change of Inter-American University, made in 1962 for the Evangelical 
Council and the American Bible Society, found 77.7% Catholic and 16.6% 
Protestant (of which only a few were Pentecostal). (John H. SHOPE, 

Puerto Ricans and the Bible, San German, Inter American University, 1962, 

p. 59) 

What are we to conclude from these figures? First, it seems clear that 
there are more Protestants among Puerto Ricans in New York City than on 
the island, which is probably to be expected under the circumstances 
(see Chapter 4). Second, more people seem to identify themselves with 
Protestantism in surveys than are registered in available denominational 
membership statistics. Third, unless for some as yet unarticulated rea¬ 
son the sociological surveys are inherently faulty at this point, the 
whole community of active Protestants and Protestant ’’sympathizers pro¬ 
bably numbers today in the vicinity of 15%. (This is also confirmed by 
University of Michigan studies; see Richard MEIER, Hybrid Vigor in Accul¬ 
turation—The Puerto Rican Transformation, p. 118n29.) The fact that 
each successive survey seems to show a higher Protestant percentage may 
in part reflect Protestant growth which reputedly 

3(3) Wilfred SCOPES (editor), The Christian Min istry in Latin America 

and the Caribbean , Geneva, London and New York, Commission on World 

Mission and Evangelism, World Council of Churches, 1962, p. 62. 

and actually (This includes the historic Protestant groups as well as 
Pentecostals. See SAENZ, Op. cit., p. 116) is increasingly more rapidly 
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than the population. 


Measured by real commitment, there are probably not many fewer Protestants 
than Roman Catholics. (Nathan GLAZER and Daniel P. MOYNIHAN, Beyond the 
Melting Pot, Cambridge, MIT and Harvard, 1963, p. 104) Church attendance 
is much higher among Protestants than among Catholics, 

3(4) Pablo MORALES OTERO, Manuel PEREZ, and others. Health and Socio- 
Economic Studies in Puerto Rico . Puerto Rico Journal of Public Health 
and Tropi cal Medicine . 1937-1940, p. 460, 256; MEIER, Op. cit., p. 

118 . 

and while this still includes more women than men, the ratio is more nearly 
even. 


3(5) Theodore BRAMELD, Remaking of a Culture . New York, Harper, 1959 
p. 106; Jaime VISKER, Nature and Extent of the Protestant Apostolate 
in Puerto Rico," Report on the First Conference on the Spiritual Care 
of Puerto Rican Migrants , edited by FERREE, FITZPATRICK, and ILLICH, 
New York, Office of the Coordinator of Spanish-American Catholic 
Action, 1955, p. 82; Charles ROGLER, Comerio—Study of a Puerto Rican 
Town, Lawrence, University of Kansas, 1940, p. 141-142. 

For the average Protestant there is apt to be much less incompatibility 
between formal creed and personal religious attitudes (BRAMELD, Op. cit., 
p. 106) and Protestantism’s almost obsessive concern with moral behavior 
has made Protestant affiliation a distinct advantage to persons seeking 
positions of responsibility. (C. Manly MORTON, Kingdom Building in Puerto 
Rico, Indianapolis, United Christian Missionary Society, 1949, p. 60-70) 

Protestant influence on the island, out of all relation to its size, has 
also come in part from the variety of community social welfare services 
with which it has been identified. At present, for example, Protestants 
operate five hospitals: Ryder Memorial in Humacao (United Evangelical), 
Mennonite in La Plata, Castaner (Brethren), St. Luke’s in Ponce (Episco¬ 
pal), and Bella Vista in Mayaguez (Seventh Day Adventist). (SAENZ, Op. 
cit. , p. 123) Until 1956 they also operated Presbyterian hospital in 

San Juan, one of the most important hospitals on the island. When that 
hospital was turned over to the community, a group of local Presbyterian 
doctors decided to establish a new Presbyterian or Evangelical hospital 
and in the process have developed a health insurance plan with lower 
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premiums and a better reputation than Blue Cross, which is beginning, to 
attract the participation of organized labor. (According to Dr. Thomas 
J. LIGGETT of the Evangelical Seminary) 


Another area in which Protestantism has played an active role has been 
education. As historically Catholicism and Spanish colonialism were iden¬ 
tified with illiteracy (Gordon LEWIS, Puerto Rico—Freedom and Power in 
the Caribbean , New York, Monthly Review, 1963, p. 54-60) so American co¬ 
lonialism and Protestantism have been identified with education. (Id., 
p. 6; John J. CONSIDINE, New Horizons in Latin America , New York, Dodd, 
Mead, 1958). The island office of education is and has been filled with 
Protestant personnel; a Catholic observer notes that only once in 50 years 
was the head of the educational system not a Protestant and that often this 
this position has been filled by Protestant clergy. (Id., p. 274) Inter- 
American University, founded by a Presbyterian missionary in San German 
as the Polytechnic Institute in 1912, remains the only Protestant univer¬ 
sity in the Caribbean. Under its current president, Ronald BAUER, it has 
grown to 5700 students, has centers all over the island, includes a law 
school and graduate school of banking, and is rivalled in academic impor¬ 
tance only by the state university before which it was accredited. 

Protestants have also entered education on the primary and secondary 
level, partly in response to the overcrowding of public schools which has 
accompanied economic development. Though these Protestant schools, like 
the Catholic schools, must charge tuition and are thus largely unable to 
minister to the neediest segment of the population, they attract many 
nominally Catholic children and must thus be seen in part as a promising 
means of proselytism. Protestant schools have about half the teacher- 
pupil ratio of public schools (Michael SAENZ, Economic Aspects o f Church 
Development in Puerto Rico , University of Pennsylvania, 1956 Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, University Microfilms, privately printed, p. 126) and whereas 
better than half—perhaps most—of the Catholic parochial schools teach 
in English, 36 of 40 Protestant schools use Spanish. (Gordon, LEWIS, 
Puerto Rico— Freedom and Power in the Caribbean , New York, Monthly Review, 
1963, p. 277) 
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Despite these involvements, most Protestants retain a moralistic, indi¬ 
vidualistic, pre—critical understandig of their faith. While this gives 
evidence of yielding under the attack of a new generation, it contiues to 
pose problems for the disproportionate number of Protestants in University 
and government positions who have either divorced their religious experi¬ 
ence from their everyday life, or else have become estranged from the 
Church. (Samuel SILVA GOTAY, Christian Student Work in Puerto Rico under 
the Council of Churches , Rio Piedras, 1964, mimeographed.) One man with 
a keen sense of Christian vocation who has been trying to deal with this 
situation in his own life is the present Commonwealth Secretary of Com¬ 
merce, Carlos LASTRA. LASTRA, a former University professor with a PhD. 
in economics, leads an independent Protestant church and preaches regu¬ 
larly. Recently, despite his busy schedule, he has begun taking classes 
at the Evangelical Seminary to bring his education as a Christian up to 
the level of his training as an economist and high government official. 

Less intensive programs for lay education have been offered by the Evan¬ 
gelical Seminary and have received enthusiastic response. 

In sharp contrast to Catholicism, Protestant pulpits on the island are, 
and long have been, filled exclusively by Puerto Ricans. (Michael SAENZ, 
Op. cit., p. 120). Almost all remaining missionaries are doing especializ- 
ed administrative work. ( Cooperative Planning Conference / Concilio Evan- 
gelico / t San German, 1959) The number of Puerto Rican Protestant workers 
is all the greater since, unlike their Catholic counterparts, most are 
married and thus assisted in their work by wives who may also be trained 
as nurses, teachers, social workers, and so forth. (VISKER, Spiritual 
Care , Op. cit., p. 80) Through their informal visits and contacts, 

Puerto Rican Protestant ministers have achieved the kind of close rela 
tionship with the people envied but never known by the Catholic priests. 

3(6) David LANDY, Tropical Childhood—Cultural Transmission and 
Learning in a Rural Puerto Rican Village , Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina, 1959, p. 42; Elena PADILLA, Up from Puerto Rico , New 
York, Columbia University, 1958, p. 273; Robert A. MANNERS, Tabara: 
Subcultures of a Tobacco and Mixed Crops Municipality; in STEWARD 
and others, People of Puerto Rico , Urbana, University of Illinois, 
1956, p. 127. 
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The number of 


Yet the ministerial picture is not entirely a bright one. 
available pastors has never equalled the number of churches (SAENZ, Op. 
cit. , p. 141)> and with the development of specialized ministries and 
the continued loss of pastors to Spanish work in the states, the situation 
becomes all the more serious. 

In 1959, Dr. Thomas J. LIGGETT of the Evangelical Seminary estimated that 
the historic Protestant churches needed 125 new pastors in the decade 
ending with 1970; only about half of that number is now in sight. (Dr. 
Thomas J. LIGGETT, in personal conversation and in a paper before the 
Cooperative Planning Conference, Op. cit.) 

Added to this is the problem of inadequate ministerial preparation. 
Certainly one of the reasons why Protestants have been able to produce 
more native pastors than the Roman Catholics is that their educational 
requirements have not been as strict. (VISKER, Spiritual Care, Op. cit., 
p. 82) A generation ago, when the populace was poor, rural, and widely 
illiterate, a minister could get along with a limited education; today, 
after a complete social and economic revolution has taken place, many of 
the men trained in that era are clearly ill-equipped to deal relevantly 
with the needs of the people in the new society—particularly those who 
have been university-trained. (Samuel SILVA GOTAY, Christian Student 
Work in Puerto Rico under the Council of Churches, Rio Piedras, 1964, 
mimeographed). Of 215 students who had entered the Evangelical Seminary 
before 1955, only 12 had an A.B. before beginning theological studies 
and 90 had had some college work; of the 35 entering between 1955 and 
1960, 15 had their A.B. and the rest at least two years of college. 

(Thomas J. LIGGETT, Protestantism in Puerto Rico, Christian Century; , 
Chicago, v. 77, 20 July, 1960, p. 851) In 1961, the Seminary took the 
unusual step (for Latin America) ( Wilfred SCOPES, (editor), The Chri s¬ 
tian Ministry in Latin America and the Caribbean , Geneva, London, and 
New York, Commission on World Mission and Evangelism, World Council of 
Churches, 1962) of requiring the A. B. before admission. While this 
trend toward better preparation conflicts with the need for more ministers 
fast, the number of seminary students with the new requirements is grow¬ 
ing. At the same time, many are prevented from giving full attention to 
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their studies as a result of family and church responsibilities in other 
parts of the island. 

The Evangelical Seminary, formed by merger in 1919 of several denomina¬ 
tional schools, is supported by 5 denominations (Baptist, Disciple, Meth¬ 
odist, Presbyterian, United Evangelical). After a low period in the mid- 
1950's, the seminary has undergone thorough reconstruction under the lead¬ 
ership of T. J. Liggett and today is in a strong position. (SCOPES, Op. 
cit.) 

The kind of cooperation which this seminary represents is typical of 
Puerto Rican Protestantism going back to the original comity agreement. 

The Evangelical Council ( Concilio Evangelico ) presently includes Baptists 
Church of the Brethren, Disciples, Mennonites, Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Salvation Army, and United Evangelicals (a union of the United Church- 
Congregational and the Evangelical United Brethren in 1946-7); Episcopa¬ 
lians and Lutherans will be joining the Council in the near future, and 
the many Pentecostal groups cooperate in some activities. In addition to 
a full-time executive secretary, the Council supports two institutional 
chaplains, a university pastor, and will soon have a director of church 
planning. Its offices are in a new Evangelical Center near the University 
in Rio Piedras, which also houses the offices of the Puerto Rico Evangeli- 
co , a cooperative magazine, a Lutheran book store, the American Bible So¬ 
ciety, and the headquarters of the United Evangelical Church. In the 
past, interdenominational cooperation has worked effectively in a situa¬ 
tion where Protestant unity was the most effective answer to Catholic 
charges of sectarianism. 

3(7) Howard B. GROSE, Advance in the Antilles , New York, Presbyterian 
1910, p. 10-20; J. Merle DAVIS, The Church in Puerto Rico’s Dilemma , 
New York and London, International Missionary Council, 1942, p. 15-16 

Now that the island is becoming urbanized and the various denominations are 
rubbing shoulders with one another more and more, it remains to be seen 
whether a successful movement for organic unity will develop. 

It is the challenge of urbanization and church planning which is receiving 


the most attention among church leaders at the moment. Within the fore- 
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seeable future, one-third to one-half of the island population will prob¬ 
ably be living in the greater San Juan metropolitan area. (Val CLEAR, 
Church Planning in Puerto Rico , Rio Piedras, Seminario Evangelico, 1961, 
multilithed) For a variety of reasons—its minority status as a bargain¬ 
ing agent with developers, its comparative poverty both in liquid assets 
and personnel, its historic identification with the rural areas, its slow¬ 
ness in adapting the historic comity arrangement to the new patterns— 
Protestantism in Puerto Rico has been ill equipped to deal with this 
challenge. Lots supposedly alloted for Protestant churches have gone un¬ 
occupied and eventually turned to commercial use—to the financial advan¬ 
tage of the development corporation; land once alloted on a small island 
becomes expensive, and often the churches coming late must buy land al¬ 
ready occupied and go through the costly process of tearing down existing 
structures and rebuilding. Several denominations have entered some hous¬ 
ing developments; others have been left untouched. On a grant from the 
Lily Endowment, a Church planer spent a sabbatical year with the Seminary 
and Council in 1960-61. The same foundation financed a ten-day planning 
institute for Puerto Rican church executives in 1963 (in which 13 deno¬ 
minations, several Pentecostal, participated) and is supporting the 
studies of the San Juan Presbyterian pastor who is to be the Council’s 
first church planner. (Id.; also Franklin RECTOR (editor), Proceedings 
of the Church Planning Institute for Puerto Rico, Indianapolis, 1963, mi¬ 
meographed, and papers of the Cooperative Planning Conference, Op. cit.). 

The problems which the protestants face in trying to meet the needs of 
the new urban society growing up in Puerto Rico raise a question on which 
there is much conflicting information: to whom, exactly, has Protestantism 
appealed? Some speak of its rural background and orientation. 

3(8) Merly RUOSS (editor), Midcenturv Pioneers and Protestants, , se¬ 
cond edition, New York, Protestant Council, 1954, mimeographed, p. 

2; LIGGETT, Op. cit., Protestantism, p. 850; Arthur JAMES, Thirty 

Years in Porto Rico , San Juan, Porto Rico Progress, 1927, p. 60. 

Others claim that Puerto Rican Protestantism has never really penetrated 
the rural areas. 
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3(9) J. Merle DAVIS, The Church in Puerto Rico's Dilemma. New York 
and London, International Missionary Council, 1942, p. 68; Sidney, 
MINTZ, Canamelar: The Subculture of a Rural Sugar Plantation Prole¬ 
tariat; STEWARD, Op. cit., p. 408. 

The TUMIN-FELDMAN study and the HATT study both found a slight tendency 
toward Protestant strength in urban areas. 

3(10) Paul HATT, Backgrounds of Human Fertility in Puerto Rico—A 
Sociological Study, Prenceton: Princeton 1952; Melvin M. TUMIN, 
Arnold S. FELDMAN, The Miracle at Sabana Grande, Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Princeton, v. 19, Summer 1955, p. 58-60. 

Also they discovered more Protestants in the higher educational and rent 
levels, suggesting middle class identification. (HATT, Op. cit., p. 108; 
TUMIN and FELDMAN, Op. cit., p. 58-59) Yet DAVIS (a decade or more be¬ 
fore) found the highest percentage of church members in any single line 
of work day laborers (20%); only the Protestant church members earned 
more than $100 a month, and 67.4% earned less than $300 a year. (DAVIS, 
Op. cit., p. 31) These'conflicting analyses may be simply irreconcila¬ 
ble, or they may suggest that something is happening to the Puerto Rican 
Protestant Movement. Other facts are relevant here. In 1942, DAVIS ex¬ 
pressed much concern over church finances, indicating that the Protestant 
Church as it was brought to Puerto Rico was a middle class institution 
having a building and full-time pastor, yet in Puerto Rico, it had not 
attracted middle class people so it seemed doomed either to divest itself 
of these trappings or continue to receive a heavy subsidy from the states. 
(Id., p. 63) 

But this, as we noted in the first chapter, was a period of great economic 
growth. When SAENZ looked at the financial picture again in 1957, a de¬ 
cade and a half later, he found that an average of 64.5% of church finan¬ 
ces were being raised in Puerto Rico. This ranged from a high of 97.8 
(Seventh Day Adventist) and 90.4 (Baptist) to a low of 24.6 (Episcopalian) 
and 31.7 (Methodist). (SAENZ, Op. cit., p. 121) Average per capita 
giving was $28.62, with the Seventh Day Adventists at the high of $63.55, 
the Baptists at $34.04, and the Episcopalians at a low of $9.95. (Id., p. 
46) 
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SAENZ discovered something else in 1957: he discovered that the Church 
School, always the strongest feature of a Puerto Rican Protestant Church, 
had increased its membership since 1940, but that the number of Church 
Schools had declined. (Michael SAENZ, Economic Ascpects of Church Devel- 
ompment in Puerto Rico , University of Pennsylvania, 1956 Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, University Microfilms, privately printed, p.139) 

Presumably consolidation was taking place—at the expense of the rural 
area. We may then offer the following reconstruction: initially, Protes¬ 
tants went to work in the rural areas where official Catholicism had never 
penetrated very deeply and where folk religon was strong. Often a town 
church would have a series of chapels in the outlying rural areas. But 
in those days, most of Puerto Rico was rural; as the population moved from 
rural areas to the towns, as transportation became easier, as mission 
board contributions declined, the town churches became more and more im¬ 
portant, and more and more of the rural chapels, always small and inef¬ 
ficient, were closed. Between 1930 and 1945, though the membership of 
the nine historic denominations grew from 18,842 to 30,238, there was a 
net gain of only 28 churches; the average per capita membership jumped 
from 86.8, about where it had been since the beginning, to a high of 
123.4 where it has remained since. (SAENZ, Op. cit., p. 115-116, 38) 

Does Protestantism have a special appeal to people moving from rural areas 
into the towns, and from the lower to the middle class, or does Protes¬ 
tantism generate aspirations for a better life and some of the behavior 
patterns conducive to achieving it? It is hard to say. Today the Pro¬ 
testants in Puerto Rico are increasingly able to pay their bills, to sup¬ 
port an educated ministry, and to build adequate and often strikingly mo¬ 
dernistic buildings. The old gospel hymns, sometimes in bad translations 
from the English, are giving way to other types of more sophisticated 
church music. Social concern is growing. For some, this process is dis¬ 
gustingly slow. Yet the haunting question remains: in coming to terms 
with the new, urbanized society, will Protestantism in Puerto Rico lose 
contact with the rural proletariat who have traditionally been its strong¬ 
hold? 
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To become a Protestant in a Catholic culture is inevitably to know some 
degree of cultural alienation. Conversely, even the most vehement anti- 
Catholic cannot avoid being affected in part by the Catholic cultural he¬ 
ritage. Imagine what it is like to be a Protestant during a village fies¬ 
ta honoring Christmas, Easter, or the local patron saint, when under a 
nominally religious banner to whole community joins in celebration. Does 
one join the procession of the saints and Virgin? Does one sing the tra¬ 
ditional folk songs with their religious references? If one does, on the 
basis that no one takes the religious content seriously, one may offend 
fellow Protestants and open oneself to ridicule by Catholic neighbors; 
if one refrains, one is cut out from participation in a major form of re¬ 
creation, a source of community solidarity. So what does one do? Pro¬ 
testantism has not yet found a completely satisfying answer. Respected 
Church leaders exclaim "Ave Maria.’ n and from their lips it can neither be 
a curse nor a prayer; Protestant seminarians wear neck chains with crosses 
or crucifixes or even medals. Some Protestants have tried to avoid cor¬ 
ruption by Catholic culture through withdrawal—for particiaption in the 
usual events of daily life they substitute Church meetings every night of 
the week. Others have become violent independentistas , subsituting a 
vigorous and chauvinistic nationalism to compensate for whatever in Puerto 
Rican culture their faith has compelled them to reject. In an effort to 
provide theological undergirding for an indigenous Spanish Protestantism, 
the faculty of the Evangelical Seminary has begun to give considerable 
attention to the Spanish reformers—Juan DE VALDES, Casiodoro DE REINA, 
and others who sought the reformation of the church in 16th century Spain 
but were denied success by the Inquisition; the new seminary library will 
be a memorial to these men. 

Like the man who is allowed to move into an aristocratic section of town 
because he can afford it, but lacks the ancestry and social graces which 
would make him accepted by the neighbors, so Protestantism has a place of 
growing importance in Puerto Rican life. But it does not yet feel com¬ 
pletely at home. 
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Pentecostalism is widely reputed to be the fastest growing religious move¬ 
ment in modern Puerto Rico, and while statistical evidence to substantiate 
this claim is not available, there is no reason to doubt that it is true. 
The largest denomination on the island today is allegedly the Pentecostal 
Church of God ( Iglesia de Dios Pentecostal, Incorporado ). Formerly con¬ 
nected with the Assemblies of God (Springfield, Missouri), this church 
claims more than 25,000 members in some 200 congregations, supports 16 
missionaries outside Puerto Rico, and in 1963 spent $600,000 on land and 
buildings. Since 1937 it has maintained a two-year training school 
(Instituto Biblico Mizpa ) with a present student body of about 34. 

3(11) Wilfred SCOPES, (editor), The Christian Ministry in Latin 
America and the Caribbean , Geneva, London, and New York, Commission 
on World Mission and Evangelism, World Council of Churches, 1962, p. 
61; conversation with the Rev. Antonio RIVERA RODRIGUEZ, executive 
secretary of the Evangelical Council. 

Although a relative newcomer to the religious scene, the Iglesia de Dios 
Pentecostal is independent and self-supporting—in sharp contrast to, for 
example, the Methodist Church, the largest of the historic denominations 
on the island, which after more than 60 years is still heavily dependent 
on the mainland. In this respect, the Iglesia de Dios Pentecostal is ty¬ 
pical of the kind of spontaneous, self-starting and self-sustaining Pen¬ 
tecostal churches that have sprung up all over the island as well as in 
New York City—where it is not unusual for a Pentecostal church of only 
100 members to support its own minister and missionaries. (Meryl RUOSS, 
(editor). Midcentury Pioneers and Protestants , second edition, New York, 
Protestant Council, 1954, mimeographed, p. 18) 

Much more clearly than contemporary Puerto Rican Protestantism, Pentecos- 
talism is a movement of the lower class, the "detribalized, the decultur- 
ated, and the disinherited.” (Sidney W. MINTZ, Worker in the Cane , New 
Haven, Yale, 1960, p. 258) Among these, the poor, uneducated, less res¬ 
pectable, with whom historic Protestantism has had progressively less to 
do, Pentecostalism—like all other secretarian religious phenomena before 
it—seems to represent 

3(12 ...a positive quest for community in the face of the loss of 
more traditional social structures and the impersonalization...of 
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modern american urban society. MINTZ, Op cit; Renato POBLETE and 
Thomas F. O'DEA, Anomie and the 1 Quest for Community’ — the Formation 
of Sects among the Puerto Ricans of New York, American Catholic So¬ 
ciological Reviwe, Chicago, v. 21, Spring 1960, p. 26. 

For these people, life may have improved markedly—yet perhaps not as much 
as they had hoped; old relationships and old ways of doing things had been 
abandoned, creating uncertainty, anomie , and a kind of guilt. (MINTZ, Op. 
cit, p. 216, 246) In place of the old community, from which one has be¬ 
come estranged by virtue of social change (on the island) or migration 
(in New York), Pentecostalism provides a new community, consituted by a 
shared experience which distinguishes it from other, apparently similar 
communities—the experience of the manifest presence of the Holy Spirit. 

3(13) They /the Evangelicals/ preach the same Gospel, but not as we 
Pentecostals preach it. The evangelical churches do not receive the 
blessing of the Holy Ghost; in the Pentecostal churches, the blessing 
is received. Id., p. 210 

The convert quoted here had heard the Gospel preached by Evangelical 
preachers since childhood and admitted familiarity with the tenets of the 
new faith. In his conversion, elements of the familiar were mixed with 
the new. 

Everything is done to make the Pentecostal community as accessible as pos¬ 
sible. Meetings are in homes or storefronts, only occasionally in impos¬ 
ing churchly edifices. The very vitality of the singing and movement at¬ 
tracts attention. The outsider is struck immediately by the welcome he 
receives and the friendliness of a community in which everyone may be on 
a first name basis. When two Catholic surveyers asked members why they 
has started attending a Pentecostal church in the Bronx, the typical an¬ 
swer was " Me senti como en mi casa " ("I felt at home"). (POBLETE and 
O'DEA, Op. cit., p. 32) The researchers concluded that at least one of 
the things from which the. Pentecostals were "saved" was loneliness. "I 
used to go to the Catholic church, there nobody knew me," one woman re¬ 
ported. "Now in my church they call me sister." (Id., p. 32). 

It is not difficult to join the Pentecostal church. 
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3(14) So one doesn't have to do anything else. One raises one's 
hand, and they pray; thus one comes to make himself a member on pro¬ 
bation of the church. Sidney W. MINTZ, Worker in the Cane, New Haven, 
Yale, 1960, p. 224. 

Yet the purity of the fellowship is preserved by the extended probationary 
period during which the newcomer has something specific to aim for: a per¬ 
sonal experience of the Spirit. This is often sought in a vigil reminis¬ 
cent of the rosario and velorio "but without rum." (Id., p. 240) 

When at last one experiences "the blessing," he is allowed to testify: 

"And nowthat I am converted to the Saviour, well, there is peace... There 
is peace in the house, and there is life." (Id., p. 237) Inherent in 
the testimony is a certitude of regeneration based on the apparently ob¬ 
jective possession of the believer by the Spirit, which assures one that 
one is "right with God." 

In the Pentecostal services, self-expression is encouraged, of which the 
testimony is one form. Prayers, songs, spontaneous ejaculations (for 
which the Pentecostals have earned the nickname " aleluyias "), even the 
shaking of a tambourine, certainly the giving of money, foster a sense of 
participation. The movement is democratic—a person with gifts may rise 
quickly to a position of prominence. Even the formal leader, often a lay¬ 
man, customarily a working man who lives humbly and suports himself by 
an outside job, is not far removed from the level of the people by wealth, 
position, or education. (Id., p. 258) 

To the outsider, there is much about Pentecostalism which provokes ridi¬ 
cule is used to contribute to the solidarity of the community. 

3(15) ...For us it is a matter of indifference if anyone wishes to 
mock it, or to say it is a lie, or not to accept it. We know it is 
logical, we passed through the test, and for us there remains no 
place for doubt. Sidney W. MINTZ, Worker in the Cane , New Haven, 
Yale, 1960, p. 214. 

Also contributing to the solidarity of the community is the radically new 
style of life which is enjoined. Such things as smoking, dancing, drink¬ 
ing, gambling, and the use of cosmetics are prohibited. One's free time 
is largely taken up by the church—meetings are held virtually every night 
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of the week, under different auspices but with the same general format. 

3(16) Merly RUOSS, (editor), Midcentury Pioneers and Protestants, se¬ 
cond edition, New York, Protestant Council, 1954, mimeographed, p. 19; 
Renato POBLETE and Thomas F. O’DEA, Anatomie and the ’Quest for Com¬ 
munity 1 —the Formation of Sects among the Puerto Ricans of New York, 
American Catholic Sociological Review . Chicago, v. 21, Spring 1960, 
p. 30. POBLETE and O’DEA give a good description of a Pentecostal 
service, p. 23, 30. 

Interestingly enough, it may be that in providing an explicit and rather 
austere code of conduct Pentecostalism, like Protestantism, facilitates 
upward mobility. 

3(17) The church, in what it forbids and in what it encourages pro¬ 
vides a world view which seems to be remarkably congenial to growing 
mobility aspirations in a society that is becoming westernized... 
ihus conversion to a revivalistic sect may be viewed as a way of in¬ 
creasing one’s social and economic mobility, even though middle class 
feelings toward such groups may obscure this. Sidney W. MINTZ, 

Worker in the Cane . New Haven, Yale, 1960, p. 266. 

When one has said all this, one still recognizes that there is much about 
the vitality and appeal of Pentecostalism which defies explanation. 

Though it, like much of Protestantism, is presently wedded to an indivi¬ 
dualistic, moralistic, precritical understanding of the Christian faith, 
it is probably capable of growing and changing. Certainly its emphasis 
on the direct inspiration of the Spirit provides a kind of flexibility 
which is at the same time on of Pentecostalism’s greatest strengths and 
most serious weaknesses. In response to the poverty of its parishioners, 
some Pentecostal groups are moving toward social involvements. 

3(18) Frederick WHITAM, New York's Spanish Protestants, Christian 
Century , Chicago, v. 79, 7 February 1962, p. 164; also WHITAM 
(editor), Report on the Protestant Spanish Community in New York City . 
Op. cit., p. 91 

In Puerto Rico, some have expressed a firm interest in church planning and 
research. Growing contact between Pentecostals and Protestants on the 
island as well as in New York through the Protestant Council and the Span¬ 
ish Evangelical Council established in 1961 are bound to draw these two 
arms of non-Roman Christianity closer together. In the process, they can 
learn much from one another. 
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PUERTO RICANS IN NEW YORK: 
A SECOND FRONT 


The migration of Puerto Ricans to cities on the mainland, notably New 
York, has been both like and unlike earlier migrations. Like those who 
came before immigration was halted in the 1920 1 s, the Puerto Ricans come 
from another, predominantly rural, culture with another language, and they 
are poor. Unlike their predecessors, however, they are American citizens 
who frequently learned English on the island, and they have not necessari¬ 
ly come to stay. (Conversation with Dr. David BARRY, New York City Mis¬ 
sion Society, January of 1964) Though in some ways the Puerto Ricans 
have flooded an already over-crowded city, the absolute number of Puerto 
Ricans coming north has been much less than that of earlier migrations 
even if all Puerto Ricans left the island to come to New York they would 
not rival in size the multitudes who came to this country from Ireland or 
Germany or Italy in the last century. 


4Q) Joseph P. FITZPATRICK, Catholic Responsibilities* and New York s 
Puerto Ricans, Integrity , July 1955, reprinted in FERREE, FITZPATRICK, 
and ILLICH (editors), Report on the First Con ference on the Spiritua l 
Care of Puerto Rican Migrants , New York, Archdiocese Office of the 
Coordinatior of Spanish-American Catholic Action, 1955, p. 196 


In 1961 and again in 1963, more Puerto Ricans left the mainfland than 
came, though the Commonwealth Office of Migration expects the in-migration 
to stabilize at about the 1962 level of between ten and twelve thousand. 


Most previous immigrant groups have settled in a few neighborhoods where 
they were surrounded by relatives from the old country or at least people 
who, if they were strangers, still spoke the same language and came from 
familiar places. Originally this was also true for the Puerto Ricans; in 
Manhattan, East Harlem and to some extent parts of the Lower East side 





became Puerto Rican territory. But as the city was built up, as low in¬ 
come public housing replaced the tenements, it became less and less pos¬ 
sible for Puerto Rican communities to cling together. Puerto Ricans were 
scattered across the metropolitan area, creating a general challenge in 
place of what had previously been a challenge in only a few neighborhoods. 

4(2) Frederick WHITAM (editor), Report on the Protestant Spanish Com¬ 
munity in New York City , New York, Protestant Council, 1960, mimeo¬ 
graphed, p. 3, 87; Renato POBLETE and Thomas F. O’DEA, Anatomie and 
the ’Quest for Community 1 —The Formation of Sects among the Puerto 
Ricans of New York, American Catholic Sociological Review , Chicago, 
v. 21, Spring 1960, p. 18-19; Joseph FITZPATRICK, Integration of 
Puerto Ricans, Thought , New York, Fordham University, v. 30, Autumm 
1955, p. 415. 

As a result, the Puerto Rican may have moved more swiftly up the economic 
ladder but in the process has come to know a kind of loneliness with which 
he was not acquainted on the island and which money in his pocket cannot 
cure. In the MILLS—SENIOR—GOLDSEN study, 24% of the sampling of Puerto 
Ricans migrants reported that they had no real friends in the city. 

(C. Wright MILLS, Clarence SENIOR, and Rose GOLDSEN, The Puerto Rican 
journey—New York’s Newest Migrants . New York, Harper, 1950, p. 102) 

4(3) The Puerto Rican migrant in New York is no longer living in a 
community in the sense of a shared life in a familiar area. This 
isolation of the individual, generally characteristic of modern me¬ 
tropolitan society, becomes all the more acute for the migrant, a 
man or woman on the cultural margin of two worlds. Id., p. 123 
♦ r 

Initially, one might have expected the Roman Catholic Church to have mov¬ 
ed aggressively to minister to the needs of these migrants from a nominal¬ 
ly Catholic culture. Yet the Catholic Church started with several hand¬ 
icaps. Earlier migrant groups had brought priests with them, but Puerto 
Rico had no priests to spare; today, there is only one Puerto Rican priest 
in the Archdiocese of New York. 

4(4) According to the Rt. Rev. Msgr. James WILSON of St. Theresa’s 
parish, Manhattan, formerly Coordinator of Spanish-American Catholic 
action for the Archdiocese of New York, in an interview 13 January 
1964; see also Nathan GLAZER and Daniel MOYNIHAN, Beyond the Melting 
jot, Cambridge, MIT and Harvard, 1963, p. 104. 

By virtue of Catholic success with previous immigrant groups, existing 
territorial parishes were dominated by people of Irish and Italian back¬ 
ground; in 1930 there were only two Spanish-speaking Catholic Churches in 
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the city. Since neither the priests nor the great mass of communicants 
were Puerto Rican, and since Catholicism in Puerto Rico is maintained 
largely by cultural influences absent in New York, Puerto Ricans arriving 
in the city were lost to Catholicism by the droves. A confidential Cath¬ 
olic estimate a few years ago was that less than 4% were attending Church. 

4(5) David BARRY, The Protestant Church and Puerto Ricans in United 
States Cities, The City Church , New York, National Council of 
Churches, v. 1, June 1950, p. 10; Lawrence R. CHENAULT, The Puerto 
Rican Migrant in New York City , New York, Columbia University, 1938, 
p. 152. 

Normally, national parishes might have been organized, but the absence of 
Spanish-speaking priests and the scattering of the population made this 
almost impossible; at the same time, experience with the second and third 
generation in existing national parishes was causing this whole approach 
to be called into question. (POBLETE and O.DEA, Op. cit., p. 415-416; 
FITZPATRICK, "Integration," Op. cit., p. 18-20) Instead the Catholic 
Church decided to try to integrate Puerto Ricans into existing territorial 
parishes with special Spanish sections. An intensive effort has been made 
to teach Spanish to the clergy, using the facilities of Georgetown Uni¬ 
versity in Puerto Rico; newly-ordained priests were assigned to work for 
a year in Puerto Rico, and seminarians were sent to the island for periods 
of six weeks. Today, some 250 priests in 100 parishes (a quarter of the 
parishes in the diocese, but more than in either diocese on the island; 
Spiritual Care , Op. cit., p. 25) speak some Spanish, and instruction is 
available for others, both priests and nuns, who desire it. (Interview 
with James WILSON, Op. cit.) Starting in 1953 the feast day of San Juan 
Bautista , (24 June), patron saint of the island, was celebrated in St. 
Patricks Cathedral. ( Spiritual Care , Op. cit., p. 9) In 1955, 35 
priests from 16 mainland dioceses joined 77 priests from the then 2 island 
dioceses in a conference on Spiritual Care of Puerto Rican Migrants. In 
Newark, a Catholic Information Center ( El Centro Catolico de Informacion ) 
was opened as a referral service for migrant problems. (Id., p. 114-116, 
report of the diocese of Newark) 

A1 of these efforts have doubtless been effective, but comming as they 
did after the problems had become overwhelming, they may prove to have 
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been too little too late. The decision to try to integrate Puerto Ricans 
into existing parishes probably was the only decision possible under the 
circumstances, but it leaves Catholicism weak just at the point where the 
migrant*s needs for a familiar, supporting community are greatest. 

(Nathan GLAZER and Daniel P. MOYNIHAM, Beyond the Melting Pot, Cambridge, 
MIT and Harvard, 1963, p. 104). The more promising arrangement is that 
of a territorial parish with a particular Spanish emphasis, which would 
be advertised as Spanish and serve Spanish-speaking people outside its 
immediate territorial limits. (Phillip BARDEK, Problems of Religious 
Practice Among Puerto Ricans on the Mainland, Spiritual Care . Op. cit., 
p. 52-55). This is being tried, for example, at St. Theresa*s parish in 
lower Manhattan, which under the leadership of Monsignor James WILSON, 
former coordinator of Spanish-American work for the Archdiocese, hopes 
to build- a Spanish Catholic school. (Interview with Monsignor WILSON, 

Op. cit.) 

The ministry of established Protestant Churches and Church agencies in 
New York—with the exception of that by the New York City Mission Society 

4(6) See the appendix by David BARRY in Bertha BLAIR, Anne LIVELY, 
and Glen TRIMBLE, Spanish Speaking Americans—Mexicans and Puerto 
Ricans in the United States , New York, National Council of Churches 
Bureau of Research and Survey, 1959, unpublished, p. 225 ff. 

has been if anything more faltering, with many of the same problems but 
without the same vigorous recent efforts to catch up. A survey in the 
early 1950*s as the in-migration was at its peak showed very limited 
response on the part of the established churches. (Merly RUOSS (editor), 
Midcentury Pioneers and Protestants, second edition, New York, Protestant 
Council, 1954, p. 10, 12-13; BARRY, City Church , Op. cit., p. 11). 

The real Protestant response was coming from spontaneous, indigenous 
Spanish churches, more than half of which were Pentecostal. (See Merly 
RUOSS, No Room in the Church, The City Church , New York, National Council 
of Churches, v. 3, September 1952, p. 2-4). Most of these churches, at 
the time of the survey, were small—71% had fewer than 100 members (though 
3, in East Harlem, had over 500), yet 82% were self-supporting and 47% had 
full-time pastors. (RUOSS, Op. cit., p. 17, 20, 22). The Pentecostal 
churches had the lowest average membership (85) but at the same time the 
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largest Church (Latin American Pentecostal Church of God, founded 1932, 
with 615 members). The Spanish churches of historic Protestant denomina¬ 
tions had an average membership of 145, the largest being First Spanish 
Baptist (founded 1922), with 508 members. The City Mission Churches, of 
which the oldest—Good Neighbor, founded in 1912—was the largest (603 
members), averaged 259 members per congregation (RUOSS, Op. cit., p. 17). 
One of the most remarkable features of these groups was and is their 
stewardship, unprecedented among immigrant groups: the average per capita 
contribution in City Mission churches is $65, with some giving over $100 
per capita. (Conversation with David BARRY, Op. cit.) 

Information assembled by the Protestant Council in 1960 indicates that the 
membership of Pentecostal churches in the city at that time was about 
118,500, all in indigenous Spanish churches. Over half of these were af¬ 
filiated with six groups: (Frederick WHITAM, (editor), Report on the 
Protestant Spanish Community in New York City , New York, Protestant Coun¬ 
cil, 1960, mimeographed, p. 47) 1) Spanish Eastern District of the As¬ 

semblies of God, nominally related to the Assemblies of God (Springfield, 
Missouri), the largest Pentecostal group in the city and probably second 
largest on the island; 2) Latin American Council of the Pentecostal 
Church of God, an autonomous off-shoot of the Iglesia de Dios Pentecostal , 
the strongest group on the island—itself once part of the Assemblies of 
God; 3) Church of God, Spanish District Council for the East, related to 
the Church of God, Cleveland, Tennessee, but now largely autonomous; 

4) Assembly of Christian Churches; 5) Damascus Christian; and 6) Defen¬ 
ders of the Faith. (WHITAM, Op. cit., p. 36-40) 

The historic Protestant groups in the city had by comparison in 1960 
about 13,700 members, the majority (9750) in indigenous Spanish churches. 
(Id., p. 47). About 2100 were in joint English-Spanish churches, and 
1800 (over half Episcopal) in English churches (Id.) The indigenous 
Spanish church has been successful, but it has also been restricted large¬ 
ly to the areas of oldest settlement and seems less effective in minister¬ 
ing to the young. (Id., p. 79, 83) Such language churches may or may 
not retard or facilitate assimilation. ( Spiritual Care , Op. cit., p. 23) 
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they doubtless play a necessary role for those who are "unassimilable" 
due to age, a feeling that they are in the states only temporarily, or 
who for one reason or another feel rejected in the English cultural frame¬ 
work. (Lillian WINDHAM, Why do Spanish Americans Cling to a Language 
.Church?, New York, 1960, mimeographed, p. 2-3) The fact that in the 
past these churches have been the bulwark of Protestantism’s ministry does 
not necessarily mean they will continue to be the most effective approach 
as the Spanish population scatters and becomes more assimilated. 

The English-Spanish church, with two sections of the same congregation 
meeting simultaneously except for a monthly communion service together, 
seems most versatile, particularly as concerns the second generation. 
(Frederick WHITAM, /editor/, Report on the Protestant Spanish Community 
in New York City, New York, Protestant Council, 1960, mimeographed, p. 89) 
Yet in this type of church there are often difficulties arising from the 
more liberal mores of the English group. Despite the theory, since these 
churches were usually English-speaking congregations which sought to ac¬ 
comodate the newcomers, one wonders if the latter are not inevitable se¬ 
cond-class members. (Id., p. 88) Often the English minister is regard¬ 
ed as minister of the whole congregation, while the Spanish minister is 
seen as minister only of the Spanish-speaking. (Conversation with David 
BARRY, Op. cit.) 

As some Spanish churches are now conducting church school classes in En¬ 
glish and hope eventually to hire English co-pastors (Conversation with 
the Rev. Santiago SOTO FONTANEZ of the New Yprk Baptist City Society, 18 
March 1964) it seems likely that the ministry to Puerto Ricans in the 
city is evolving in ways that will ultimately make impossible any simple 
classifications of the sort possible in 1960. 

Church leaders agree that the Puerto Rican migrant, coming to the city in 
search of a better life and finding a host of problems, is especially 
open to the message of the Gospel—whether from Catholics, historic Pro¬ 
testants, or Pentecostals. ( Spiritual Care , Op. cit., p. 19; David BARRY 
in Bertha BLAIR, Anne LIVELY, and Glen TRIMBLE, Spanish Speaking Ameri¬ 
cans—Mexicans and Puerto Ricans in the United States , p. 228) 
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The efforts of Puerto Rico's competing faiths to win converts in the city 
represent the opening of a new front—an extension of their efforts on the 
island in a situation where all concerned seem to have new opportunities 
and greater resources. 
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CONCLUSION 


Each night in an auditorium in Hato Rey (a part of San Juan) , perhaps a 
thousand of the followers of Mita, all dressed in white, gather for a 
service. Mita, an elderly Puerto Rican matron, broke with Pentecostalism 
in 1940 to form her own religion in which she, as the third person of the 
trinity (father, son, and mother), is the object of devotion. Mita 
claims 6000 followers, which she might have, and operates- a chain of en¬ 
terprises—a store, a farm, several residences. Her movement is not yet 
of major significance (though if her claims are accurate, she has as 
many adherents as some Protestant groups long active on the island), nor 
to one familiar with the likes of Father Divine and Elijah Muhammed does 
it seem even particularly original. 

Yet as one watches this mass of humanity dancing, clapping, shouting, 
singing, and shaking their way through her meetings, unburdening their 
souls before this human idol, one is remainded of many things—of the 
primitive Church as it is portrayed in both Acts and Corinthians, and also 
of the pagan mystery cults above which Christianity rose supreme so many 
centuries ago. Most of all, as one looks into this throbbing sea of con¬ 
torted faces, one realizes the tremendous human price which has been paid 
for the progress which the Puerto Ricans have achieved. What they are 
seeking now is something that will give meaning to all of this. The 
search is reflected at one extreme by Mita and her followers and at the 
other by Governor Luis MUftOZ MARIN who his "Operation Serenidad" is seek¬ 
ing to point Puerto Rican society to other than material aims. 

The Puerto Rican does not want a dead Christ, a schizophrenic Christ, a 
sectarian Christ, a respectable middle-class Christ, but instead he wants 
a Christ who lives and acts and cares. How to present such a Christ 



amidst all the ambiguities and provisional loyalties of everyday life is 
the problem confronting Christendom. 


"What man of you, if his son asks him for bread, will give him a stone?" 
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